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The CLERGY REVIEW 


NeEw SERIES. Vout. XXIII, No. to. OCTOBER 1943 


| THE BEVERIDGE REPORT AND THE SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS 


ATHER LEWIS WATT, S.J., has contributed two authoritative 
articles to THE CLERGY. REvIEw on the Beveridge Report, but as it is 
> still being discussed and debated on the platform, in Parliament and in the 
> Press perhaps there is room for another article on it amplifying Father Watt’s 
| references to the social encyclicals and discussing other aspects of the 
é Report that were outside his scope. The present writer agrees in the main 
| with Father Watt’s conclusions, and thinks that some of the less desirable 
| features of the Report will be modified by the pressure of public opinion. 
/ Admittedly it is not an ideal solution of an urgent problem; but this is no 
"reason for rejecting the Beveridge plan entirely. Let us accept it as a second 

best, trying to eliminate or modify the less satisfactory clauses and pressing 
igorously for the establishment of a family wage. My impression is that 
Pmany Catholic critics of the plan are hammering away at its faults, par- 
a larly at the increasing power of State control, without offering any 
alternative solution and without even stressing the need for a family wage. 
Beveridge might surely reply that if employers had been doing their duty 
i the past there would be no need for the State to interfere. It is precisely 
because they have not done so that the Government has been driven to 
find some other way out of the difficulty. Nobody wants the country to 
ssuffer again the high rate of unemployment and the low standard of life for 
any decent citizens that followed after the last war. We do not wish for 
Precurrence of that nightmare, and it seems perverse to suggest that the 
Government is merely trying to introduce coercive legislation while its 
fighting men are away. If it were doing nothing to provide for post-war 
toblems the same people would be blaming it for self-complacency and 
inertia. 
© The Report is a response to an insistent public demand and a direct 
election of a social mood, a mood that is by no means restricted to this 
try. Too little attention, perhaps, has been paid to this aspect of the 
m atter. The plan is symptomatic of the times in which we live; the times 
ite abnormal and the legislation designed for them is hardly normal either. 
The plan has been cenceived admittedly in an atmosphere of “‘Safety First’’, 
fl atmosphere manifesting itself in the Atlantic Charter, which includes 
png its aims the freedom from fear and the freedom from want, and 
pearing also in a sense of unrest, insecurity, and anxiety which per- 
ides all our literature, art, and*architecture. We have all heard of the 
tinguished American architect who was asked tq design the perfect 
Smb-proof house and refused on the grounds that to do so was to admit 
@ failure of our civilization. He may have been right; but after the 
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experiences of the last few years who would say that the request was an 
entirely fatuous one? 

Men at the present time are desperately anxious, and with good reason, 
as to what the future holds in store for them, and especially for their chil- 
dren. This anxiety is seen to be well grounded if one considers what has 
been happening to nations as well as to individuals during the past few 
years. We know how nations, relatively prosperous and stable, have been 
enslaved in a few hours and how thousands of people have had their little 
world tumbled about their ears (often literally) with little or no warning. 
A great number of our own countrymen, not all of them work-shy, before 
the war endured long periods of depressing and demoralizing unemploy- 
ment which left them on the verge of destitution. Men who fought in the 
last war and were told at the time by politicians that a new world awaited 
them ‘‘fit for heroes to live in’? have been bitterly disillusioned; they now 
see their children risking their lives on a similar adventure and cannot help 
wondering whether the same promises repeated may not be equally falla- 
cious. Can one blame them for trying to be sure this time that their hopes 
will not be frustrated? They are more than ever aware of the inequality 
of wealth in the world about them, and of the disparity of opportunities 
open to varying classes of the community. More and more of them show 
an undisguised admiration for Communism and what they imagine it has 
achieved, and their admiration has been increased as a result of the successes 
of the Red Army, which they attribute to the political system in Russia. 
They are fully sensible of the immense sacrifices that they and their neigh- 
bours have made for their country in the present struggle, and while not 
given to self-congratulation, they think they have a right to expect, when 
the fighting and bombing and blood and sweat and tears are over, that 
their share in the common effort shall not be overlooked in the “‘brave new 
world”’ that is to emerge after the war. They have long ceased to believe 
that “‘noblesse oblige’’ is the monopoly of any one class or to imagine 
that all talent for leadership and constructive patriotic service to the nation 
can come from only one small section of the community. The rapid rise 
to positions of trust and authority of many to whom the stress of war has 
given opportunities hitherto denied them has confirmed them in the view 
that if such opportunities were available in peacetime a more equitable 
share of what they esteem the prizes of life would result, to the betterment 
of England as a whole, and not merely of themselves. It is hardly fair 
to suggest that they would be necessarily careerists. . 

Doubtless in all this they are much less than just to some of the good 
qualities inherent in the aristocracy of blood, wealth and talent that has 
ruled England for so long, but they are bent on seeing that the doors 
leading to this inner sanctum are opened wider, and not blocked by those 
whose only recommendation is their school or university or influential 
friends. Above all,they are supremely anxious that every decent citizen 
should be able to live in frugal comfort and not below subsistence level; 
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otherwise they will want to know what the war and its shibboleths have 
been about and what their share, if any, is in the good things for which 
they have been fighting. The truism that man does not live by bread alone 
touches them hardly at all, for they have been so preoccupied with ob- 
taining the necessary bread that loftier conceptions of life have barely 
occurred to them. These ideas have not been germinating solely in the 
minds of people low down in the social scale. Thousands of men and 
women, whom a benign fate has placed among the ranks of the privileged, 
have shared the same sentiments and indeed have been among the most 
fervent advocates of a more equitable distribution of wealth and of wider 
opportunities for advancement. 

It is this social mood that has produced the Beveridge Report and 


















































































1 dictated its terms. The widespread interest it has evoked in other countries 
I shows that social security is a live issue with them as well as with us, even 
though this may not be the best way to bring it about. The Times of 4 May, 
- for example, reported a speech of General Giraud over the wireless and also 
$ a more informal talk which he gave to representatives of workers’ and 
y employers’ organizations, and headed it ‘“‘Giraud’s Social Order—Equal 
2S Chance for All’’. He is reported as saying ‘‘that he had no desire to be a 
Ww dictator; that if he had ever had such a desire, the last five months of ad- 
aS ministrative work had been enough to disgust him with the job. He 
es stressed the need for solidarity, both in the fight for a free France and 
a. after it had been won, thanked the workers for the proof they had given 
h- of their patriotism and declared that the legislative committee would soon 
ot bring out recommendations for the re-establishment of trade unions which 
en would respect their basic principles. He underlined the importance of 
nat discipline, obedience to orders and the subordination of the individual to 
ew collective aims. In both his broadcast and his talk he emphasized the need 
ove for a social order based on a more equitable distribution of resources and 
ine profits, and he insisted that there must be a minimum wage which would 
ion be adequate for a decent standard of life in decent surroundings. Groups 
rise of selfish interests, combining against other groups, had torn France in 
has halves, rendering her impotent. Her rebirth could come only if, from the 
iew masses of the nation, there arose a new élite to provide a social framework, 
able who would win the right to lead by their qualitative superiority and willing- 
rent Mess to assume responsibility. He declared frankly that the capitalist 
fait system, as we knew it, was done for; it was inadmissible that all profits 
should go to a few individuals, with the rest as wage-earners, and that 
ood ,f those engaged on one task should serve opposing interests; it was not the 
has 9 way to run the show.” 
oots Something of this outlook, but with a much heavier bureaucratic and 
hose | official bias, is behind the Beveridge Report. Its framers, I think, are 
ntial | genuinely anxious to lift the depressing load of insecurity and want from 
tizen 





people’s shoulders with the idea that, given this sense of security, they 
will be ready to strike out adventurously for themselves and for the com- 
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munity. I see no just reason to suspect their intentions or to read into 
the Report any conscious attempt to keep the s/atus quo while ensuring 
security for all; still less to view it as yet another trick to tighten the 
grip of the State on the lives and liberties of its subjects. As will be seen 
presently the Report itself explicitly denies any such intention. That does 
not mean, of course, that there is no danger of the Plan tending that way 
unless it is administered properly. All I wish to suggest is that there is 
goodwill to all behind the recommendations of the Report and an honest 
attempt to solve some of the worse problems that have beset the nation 
since the last war. One of the best features of the Report is that it shows 
a social awareness of the difficulties of the under-dog that is new and healthy. 
It has been suggested that the Report will not help the working class, but 
that suggestion has not come from the working class themselves, or from 
their representatives. Presumably these representatives have read the Report 
carefully and regard it as at least a step in the right direction, otherwise 
they would not be pressing the Government to pledge themseives to 
adopt it. At the proceedings of the annual conference of the Labour 
Party, as reported in The Times of 16 June, a resolution was passed wel- 
coming the ‘Beveridge plan as a valuable contribution to the well-being 
of those suffering from want through adversity, and an important advance 
towards a democratic social policy’. The amendment, which was defeated, 
congratulated “‘the Parliamentary Labour Party in recording by vote its 
profound distrust with the Government’s statements made by responsible 
Ministers during the recent debate‘on the Beveridge Report, feeling strongly 


that the timidity, delay, and evasion shown by the Government clearly 
indicated that they refused to be committed to the Beveridge principles”. 

What those principles are Beveridge states himself quite clearly in the 
following terms : 


The first principle is that any proposals for the future, while they should use to the 
full the experience gathered in the past, should not be restricted by considerations of 
sectional interests established in the obtaining of that experience. Now, when the war is 
abolishing landmarks of every kind, is the opportunity for using experience in a clear 
field. A revolutionary moment in the world’s history is a time for revolution, not for 
patching. 

The second principle is that organization of social insurance should be treated as one 
part only of a comprehensive policy of social progress. Social insurance, fully developed, 
may provide income security; it is an attack upon want. But Want is one only of five 
giants on the road of reconstruction, and, in some ways, the easiest to attack. The others 
are Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness. 

The third principle is that social security must be achieved by co-operation between 
the State and the individual. The State should offer security for service and contribution. 
The State in organizing security should not stifle incentive, opportunity, responsibility; 
in establishing a national minimum it should leave room and encouragement for voluntary 
action by each individual to provide more than that minimum for himself and his family. 

The Plan for Social Security, set out in this Report, is built upon these principles. 
It uses experience, but is not tied by experience. It is put forward as a limited contribu- 
tion to a wider social policy, though as something that could be achieved now without 
waiting for the whole of that policy. It is first and foremost a plan of insurance—of 
giving, in return for contributions, benefits up to subsistence level, as of right and without 
means test, so that individuals may build freely upon it (p. 7). 
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If words mean anything these mean quite clearly that Beveridge has in 
mind the betterment of the country as a whole, that he wants to help people 
to help themselves, not to cramp their liberty or initiative; that his plan 
is intended as one item in a comprehensive scheme to give decent con- 
ditions of life to all those who are ready to use them sensibly. 

Penal measures are hinted at in the Report, and it will be well to have F 
































; them clarified; but again it is easy to become over-alarmed about them. 
t Obviously the community must defend itself against those who will always 
0 try to evade their obligations and to defraud their neighbours. Similarly, 
s the clause empowering authorities to move men to another locality after 
six months’ unemployment is open to abuse; but on the other hand the 
it decent citizen would prefer to work rather than be idle and he makes his 
n home wherever his work happens to be. It is possible to fasten one’s , 
rt attention exclusively on these dangerous items in the Report and to over- 
se look other features that are surprisingly good in a publication of this sort. 
10 One notices with approval, for example, that the Report is continually 
ar stressing the duty of the State to legislate for the community as a whole, to 
|. encourage the social sense in every citizen, irrespective of his social position 
ng or occupation, to uphold the dignity of family life and the sanctity of 
ce marriage, to have a special care for the poor and to impress on those in 
-d, better circumstances their obligations ot charity towards them. A few 
its quotations from the Report may be welcomed supporting these contentions : 
ble The aim of the Plan for Social. Security is‘to abolish want by ensuring that every 
aly citizen, willing to serve according to his powers, has at all times an income sufficient to 
i meet his responsibilities (p. 165). 
rly Want could have been abolished before the present war by a redistribution of income 
i within the wage-earning classes, without touching any of the wealthier classes. This is 
the said not to suggest that redistribution of income should be confined to the wage-earning 
classes; still less is it said to suggest that men should be content with avoidance of want, ; 
with subsistence incomes. It is said simply as the most convincing demonstration that ° 
abolition of want just before the war was easily within the economic resources of the 
/ the community; want was a needless scandal due to not taking the trouble to avoid it (p. 166). 
s of Abolition of want requires adjustment of incomes in periods of earning as well as in 
ar 18 interruption of earning to family needs ; that is to say, in one form or another it requires 
clear allowances for children. Without such allowances, as part of benefit or added to it to 
t for make provision for large families, no social insurance against interruption of earnings 
can be adequate. But if children’s allowances are given only when earnings are inter- 
, one tupted and are not given during earning also, two evils are unavoidable. First, a sub- 
ped, stantial measure of acute want will remain among the lower-paid workers as the accom- 
‘five § paniment of large families. Second, in all such cases income will be greater during unem- 
thets § ployment or other interruptions of work than during work (p. 8). a 
The term “social insurance” to describe this institution implies both that it is com- 
ween § pulsory and that men stand together with their fellows. The term implies a pooling of 
ition. § risks, except so far as separation of risks serves a social purpose. There may be reasons 
vility; of social policy for adjusting premiums to risks, in order to give a stimulus for avoidance 
intary | of danger, as in the case of industrial accident and disease. There is no longer an admitted 
amily. } claim of the individual citizen to share in national insurance and yet to stand outside it, 
ciples. | keeping the advantage of his individual lower risk, whether of unemployment or of disease 
tribu- | or accident. ; 
ithout In any measure of social policy in which regard is had to facts the great majority of 
OR married women must be regarded as occupied on work which is vital though unpaid, \ 
ithout 


without which their husbands could not do their paid work and without which the nation 
could not continue. In accord with facts, the Plan for Social Security treats married 
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‘women as a special insurance class of occupied persons and treats man and wife as a 
team (p. 49). 

Taken as a whole, the Plan of Social Security puts a premium on marriage, in place 
of penalizing it (p. 54). 

The allowances are part of social security, and a form of expenditure whose advantage 
will be felt by married women more than by any other class in the community. In the 
next thirty years housewives as mothers have vital work to do in ensuring the adequate 
continuance of the British Race and of British ideals in the world (p. 53). 

Though maternity is the principal object of marriage, there is no adequate provision 
for it in any case (that is under the existing insurance schemes) and little or none for any 
loss of earnings involved (p. 50). 


Not only is there nothing contrary to papal teaching in these quotations 
but there is much that supports it strongly. Here are a few typical state- 
ments of the Popes: 


Civil society exists for the common good, and hence is concerned, with the interests 
of all in general, albeit with individual interests in their due place and degree (Rerum 
Novarum, p. 39). : 

As regards the State, the interests of all, whether high or low, are equal{(R.N., 
p- 25). 

God has granted the earth to mankind in general, not in the sense that all, without 
distinction, can deal with it as they like, but, rather, that no part of it has been assigned 
to anyone in particular and that the limits of private possession have been left to be fixed 
by man’s own industry and by the laws of individual races (R.N., p. 6). 

In all well-constituted states it is in no wise a matter of small moment to provide 
those bodily and external commodities the use of which is necessary for virtuous action 
(RIN. 3D: 27). 

When there is question of defending the rights of individuals the poor and the help- 
less have a claim to especial consideration (that is, from the State) (R.N., p. 29). 

The chief and most excellent rule for the right use of money is one which the heathen 
philosophers hinted at but which the Church has traced out clearly, and has not only 
made known to men’s minds but has impressed upon their lives. It rests on the principle 
that it is one thing to have a right to have a right to the possession of money, and another 
to have a right to use money as one wills. Private ownership, as we have seen, is the 
natural right of man; and to exercise that right, especially as members of society, is not 
only lawful but absolutely necessary. But if the question be asked, ‘How must one’s 
possessions be used?’ the Church replies without hesitation in the words of the same 
holy Doctor: ‘Man should not consider his outward possessions as his own, but common 
to all, so as to share them without hesitation when others are in need’ (R.N., pp. 17, 18). 


The Holy Father goes on to say that it is a duty, not of justice (save in 
extreme cases) but of charity—a duty not enforced by human law. 


Justice therefore demands that the interests of the poorer classes should be carefully 
watched over by the administration, so that they who contribute so largely to the advan- 
tage of the community may themselves share in the benefits which they create—that 
being housed, clothed and enabled to sustain life, they may find their existence less hard 
and more endurable. It follows that whatever shall appear to prove conducive to the 
well-being of those who work, should obtain favourable consideration. Let it not be 
feared that solicitude of this kind will be harmful to any interest; on the contrary, it 
will be to the advantage of all; for it cannot but be good for the commonwealth to shield 
from misery those on whom it so largely depends (R.N., p. 27). 

A woman is by nature fitted for homework, and it is that which is best adapted at 
once to preserve her modesty and to promote the good bringing-up of children and the 
well-being of the family (R.N., p. 33). -- 

Among the several purposes of a Society, one should be to try to arrange for a con- 
tinuous supply of work at all times and seasons; as well as to create a fund out of which 
members may be effectually helped in their needs, not only in cases of accident, but also 
in sickness, old age, and distress (R.N., p. 48). 

And doubtless, in the Constitution of the State such as we have described, divine and 
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human things are equitably shared; the rights of citizens assured to them, and fenced 
round by divine, by natural, and human law (Christian Constitution of States, p. 77). 
True, if a family finds itself in exceeding distress, utterly deprived of the counsel of 
friends, and without any prospect of extricating itself, it is right that extreme necessity 
be met by public aid, since each family is a part of the commonwealth (R.N., p. 10). 


Additional points made by Pius XI may be seen in the following extracts: 


Provided that the mutual and divine law be observed, the public authority, in view of 
the common good, may specify more accurately what is licit and what is illicit for property- 
owners in the use of their possessions (Quad. Anno., p. 24). 

Nevertheless, the immense number of property-less wage-earners on the one hand, 
and the superabundant riches of the fortunate few on the other, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment that the earthly goods, so abundantly produced in this age of industrialism, are far from 
rightly distributed and equitably shared among the various classes of men (ibid., p. 29). 

The wage paid to the working man must be sufficient for the support of himself and 
his family (ibid., p. 20). 

Finally, the wage scale must be regulated with a view to the economic welfare of the 
whole people. . . . To lower wages unduly with a view to private profit, and with no 
consideration for the common good, is contrary to social justice, which demands that by 
union of effort and good-will such a scale of wages be set up, if possible, as to offer to 
the greatest number opportunities of employment (ibid., pp. 34, 35). 

Every effort, therefore, must be made that at least in future a just share only of the 
fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that 
an ample sufficiency be supplied to the working man. 


He goes on to say that this is in order that they may be enabled to bear the 
family burden with greater ease and security, being freed from the hand-to- 
mouth uncertainty which is the lot of the proletarian (ibid., p. 30). 

If private contributions are not enough for this purpose it is the duty of the public 
authority to supplement individual resources, especially in a matter of such importance 
to the common good as that of assuring to families and married persons conditions which 
befit the dignity of man. If families, especially those with many children, have no home 
fit to live in; if the husband cannot find work and livelihood; if commodities of daily use 
can only be purchased at exorbitant prices; if the mother, to the great detriment of the 
home, is compelled by need to earn money by her labour; and if in the ordinary or even 
extraordinary labours of childbirth she is deprived of suitable nourishment, medicines, 
the assistance of a skilled physician, and other necessities; then it is obvious that, if hus- 
band and wife lose heart, married life and the observance of God’s commandments become 
very difficult indeed. The danger to public security, to the welfare and even to the very 
life of the State, becomes clear. When human beings are reduced to such a condition, 
counsels of despair may prompt them to the thought that, having now nothing to lose, 
they will have much to gain by stirring up a general revolution in the country (Christian 


Marriage, C.T.S. New Translation, par. 126). 

No apology should be needed for quoting at length these strong words 
of Pius XI, for some of the Catholic critics of the Beveridge Plan are, I 
think, forgetting them. The Popes would prefer, it is quite true, that the 
objects of the Beveridge Report should be obtained by the family wage and 
by other voluntary methods; they also view with suspicion any extended 
control of the State over the lives of its citizens and hold that the State 
should intervene only if private enterprise is shown to be insufficient. 
Nevertheless there seems no hope of a family wage being established in 
England just yet, and on balance the Beveridge proposals seem good 
tather than bad. In any case they are at the moment, as Beveridge himself 
remarks, only tentative. The public has the chance through its represen- 
tatives of attacking the unsatisfactory clauses, and Catholics are, of course, 
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free to support or to oppose the Plan. No Catholic writer, to my know- 
ledge, has given it unqualified approval, and several seem to oppose it 
altogether; e.g. the Editor of The Tabler,1 the Editor of Blackfriars,’ 
Mr. Pepler,? and Mr. Jebb.4 While appreciating their anxiety about 
extended bureaucracy and State control, I think that their view is one- 
sided. It is argued that the proposals are a temporary expedient and would 
be bad as a permanent policy. But surely, as I tried to point out, we are 
not at present, nor shall we be for some time after the war, functioning as 
a normal society. We are going through a critical period and must accept, 
all of us, limitations of our liberty that would be repugnant in normal 
cimes. Critics of the Report seem to show a lack of imaginative sympathy 
with people who suffered the horrors of destitution and unemployment 
after the last war and just before the present one. Some were not living a 
truly human life at all. We are all aware that no purely social or economic 
measures can put the world to rights—we need above all a spiritual 
regeneration, as Beveridge himself says’ in the finale of his Report. But 
until we take active steps of some sort to amend glaring injustices in our 
social system we shall preach Christianity in vain, and lay ourselves open 
to the charge that it is the opium of the people. There is, of course, a 
danger in attachment to material goods, but it is cruelly pharisaical to 
enforce the counsels of perfection on others while living oneself in comfort 
and perhaps luxury. When we are all keeping the seventh commandment 
in the spirit of Christ it will be reasonable to preach to others, rich and 
poor alike, the counsels of perfection: even then it will be more sensible 
to preach them first and principally to the rich, as Our Lord did. 

Should there be further delay in tackling this grave problem of social 
injustice, more and more of our countrymen will be driven to think that 
the blessings and amenities of a civilized life are denied to those who, in 
the common fight, have given their all to defend what they thought was a 
common heritage of freedom. G. K. Chesterton once said that the most 
important event in English history was the event that never happened 
at all—the English Revolution on the lines of the French Revolution. 
It may come yet unless we bestir ourselves; though our people are not 
likely, after their united and magnificent struggle against the tyranny of 
Nazism and Fascism, to succumb to another State tyranny equally dangerous. 
Our fighting men will, let us hope, have come to value more, not less, the 
advantages of a democratic system, and we can leave it to them to see that 
State Control in their own country is kept within reasonable bounds. To 
suppose otherwise is surely a slur on the courage, public spirit, incredible 
patience, and humour of a brave people, who have demonstrated to the 
world that they are by no means the effete nation their enemies took them 
for. J. W. Dunne. 


1 See issues of 23 January, 27 February, 27 March, 8 May, 29 May, 19 June, of the 
present year. 

2 May, 1943: “The Poor in Spirit.” 3 The Catholic Times, 22 April, 1943. 

4 The Catholic Times, 7 May, 1943. 
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an interpretation of our Lord’s words which I have not seen elsewhere. 


Mosaic permission, but (a) to answer the Pharisees’ question by condemning 
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THE GOSPELS AND DIVORCE: A THEOLOGICAL APPROACH 


It was said also: Whoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a bill of divorce. 
But I say to you that everyone putting away his wife, apart from a case of fornication, 
maketh her to commit adultery, and whoever shall marry a woman put away, committeth 
adultery (Matthew v, 31-2). 

And there came to him Pharisees tempting him and saying: Whether is it lawful for 
one to put away his wife for every cause? -And he answering said: Have you not read 
that the Creator from the beginning made them male and female and said: For this shall 
man leave father and mother and shall cleave to his wife and the two shall be one flesh? 
So they are no longer two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined, let not man 
put asunder. They say to him: Why then did Moses command to give a bill of divorce 
and to put away? He saith to them: Because of your hardness of heart Moses allowed 
you to put away your wives, but from the beginning it was not so. But I say to you 
that whoever shall put away his wife, not on account of fornication and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery. The disciples say to him: If the case of a man is so with 


his wife, it is not an advantage to marry. And he said to them: Not all men receive this 
word, but they to whom it is given (Matthew xix, 3-11). 





















































HE best Scripture scholars have admitted that these words of our 

Lord about divorce leavg room for doubt on many points. Theo- 
logians are divided; as Monsignor Knox said, “‘if you shut them up in a 
committee-room, it is fairly certain that you would be left with a majority 
and a minority report’’.! Cardinal MacRory, although he thinks it is 
possible to find a satisfactory meaning for the verses in chapter v, quoted 
above, is not satisfied with any of the numerous explanations which have 
been suggested in course of centuries for verse 9 of chapter xix: “‘I say 
to you that whoever shall put away his wife, not on account of fornication 
and shall marry another, committeth adultery.”’ It is, he says, “‘out of 
joint with its whole context’’, and he suspects that the reading is corrupt.” 
But the evidence that it is genuine is very strong, and Catholic scholars 
generally accept it. “‘It is certainly strange,”’ says Fr. Joyce, S.J., quoted by 
Frs. Dyson and Leeming, S.J., in their interesting study of the problem,® 
“that our Lord should have expressed Himself in a manner liable to 
misinterpretation. It must be owned that no solution which we can offer, 
can lay claim to certainty’’.4 

The problem which has to be solved is whether our Lord by these 
words meant to abrogate there and then the Mosaic permission of divorce, 
or only to restrict it to the case of a wife’s infidelity, which was the meaning 
of ‘‘a case of fornication’’ as taught by the strict school of Shammai. The 
lax school of Hillel would extend the permission of divorce even to cases 
that depended on the mere whim of a husband. That was the question 


put to our Lord by the Pharisees in Matthew xix, 3. This article proposes 

























































































It suggests that they were not intended to abrogate there and then the 





1 The Belief of Catholics, p. 140. 
° THE CLercy Review, April, 1941. 
Vol. xxiii. 





2 The New Testament and Divorce, p. 51. 
4 Christian Marriage, p. 284. 
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the lax opinion, (b) to teach the Jews the true nature and conditions of the 
Mosaic permission, (¢) fo give such an authoritative declaration of the divine 
law as would leave no doubt about the indissolubility of marriage in the minds of His 
followers, when His death should have abolished the whole Mosaic law, including 
the permission of divorce, and the original law of marriage should have come back 
into force once more. 

This solution of the problem is based upon a theological principle 
accepted by all theologians. It is the common theological opinion that 
the Mosaic law, with all its civil, moral and ritual precepts, was in force 
until the death of Christ, and then finally and completely passed away. 
Suarez held that it did not cease to bind, and that the New Law did not 
begin to bind, until the day of Pentecost, when the Church was established 
in her appointed form with authority to legislate for all mankind. ‘“Tota 
lex mosaica abrogata est,’’ writes Pesch, ‘‘i.e. quoad praecepta caeremonialia, 
iudicialia, moralia,’’ and he quotes St. Thomas: “‘Mysterium redemptionis 
humani generis completum fuit in passione Christi; unde tunc . . . totaliter 
debuerunt cessare legalia.”’ St. Thomas then describes the situation during 
the life of Christ as an overlapping of the Old and the New Law: “‘Ante 
passionem Christi, Christo praedicante et miracula faciente, currebant 
simul Lex et Evangelium’’2 The law of Moses therefore held good with 
all its bindings and with all its loosings, including the loosing from the 
law of indissoluble marriage, until the death of Christ, but no longer. 
It is of course indisputable that our Lord held and exercised legislative 
power during His mortal life, but it is the common opinion of theologians 
that His laws did not begin to bind until after His death. ‘‘Constat legem 
veterem in morte Christi cessasse, quia tunc nova lex coeperat valere. . . 
Christum ipsum tempore vitae suae legem novam sufficienter promulgasse 
sed simul indicasse ipsam mortem suam esse initiationem novae legis, ut 
patet ex sermone cum Nicodemo .. .”? So that even if our Lord had 
there and then abrogated the Mosaic law on divorce, the abrogation would 
not come into effect till His death, when the whole Mosaic Law would be 
ipso facto abolished. 

The real point of our Lord’s answer to the Pharisees seems to have 
been that the Mosaic permission of divorce, because it was a legitimate 
departure from the original law of God, must be confined strictly to the 
one case it was meant for, in accordance with the fundamental legal rule 
thus worded by our modern Canon Law: “‘Leges quae . . . exceptionem 
a lege continent, strictae subsunt interpretationi (canon 19). This point 
would be quickly seen by the legally-minded Pharisees. They seem to have 
been satisfied by it: at all events they had no further objection to raise 
after it was made. It fitted in with their tendency to make the law as severe 
as they could. If they had really thought that our Lord was trving to change 
the law ot Moses on divorce, they would have questioned His authority 


: la, Ilae, q. 103, a. 3, ad. 2, Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., V, pp. 288-94. 
- Pesch, lic, p. 308. 
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at once, and His accusers would certainly have made the most of it, later 
on, when He was on trial for His life before the Sanhedrin. There is no 
record of such an accusation. 

To have made such a drastic change in the Mosaic law would have 
been a surprising thing to do, after He had said that He had not come to 
destroy the Law but to fulfil it. ‘‘Amen I say to you, until heaven and 
earth shall pass away, not one jot or tittle shall pass from the law till all 
things be accomplished’’ (Matthew v, 18). St. Matthew, always anxious 
to show his Hebrew brethen that Christianity was but the flowering of 
their ancient religion, not a break but a development from it, puts those 
words at the beginning of our Lord’s public life, and towards the end of 
it, these: ‘“Then Jesus spoke to the multitudes and to his disciples, saying: 
The Scribes and Pharisees have sat on the chair of Moses. All things 
therefore whatsoever they command you, observe and do, but according 
to their works do ye not’? (Matthew xxiii, 1-2). Yet our Lord knew that 
the Scribes and Pharisees would continue to teach, as they had always 
taught, that divorce was lawful, at least in the case of a wife’s infidelity. 
The school of Shammai could have expressed its teaching on the point in 
Christ’s very words, as recorded by St. Matthew. It is difficult to recon- 
cile all that with the supposition that by those words our Lord meant to 
abrogate this point of the Mosaic law. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, when our Lord says, ““You have heard 
that it was said to them of old . . . but I say to you . . .”’ it does not seem 
necessary to suppose that the contrasts thus indicated between His teaching 
and that which His hearers were accustomed to receive from the Scribes 
and Pharisees were always contrasts between His teaching and the law of 
Moses. In some cases, at least, He was certainly trying to rescue the genuine 
law of Moses from the ‘‘traditions of the ancients’’,»from those soulless 
interpretations of the rabbis, whose accumulated casuistry had turned it 
into a collection of merely external observances. “‘I say to you that unless 
your justice shall abound more than that of the Scribes and Pharisees, you 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matthew v, 20). His moral 
teaching was no novelty: the essential points of it can be paralieled from the 
Old Testament. But only with difficulty can some of the teaching which 
He contrasts with His own be found anywhere in the Old Testament ; for 
instance, the command to hate one’s enemy, which at most can only be 
said to be implied in certain directions given by the Law in particular 
cases. On the other hand, when in the immediate context of His teaching 
on divorce our Lord said: ‘‘You have heard that it was said: Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, but I say to you that everyone that looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his 


: heart” (Matthew v, 27-8), He was reminding His hearers of the command- 


ment, ‘“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife’’ (Deut. v, 21) and of 
warnings like that of Ecclesiasticus ix, 8: ““Turn thy face away from a 
woman dressed up, and gaze not about upon another’s beauty.” “‘Verba 
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Christi,’ says Simon, ‘“‘contra falsam pharisaeorum interpretationem 
diriguntur, qui peccatum ad solum actum externum reducebant.’’! 
“*Praecepta virtutum,”’ says Pesch, ‘‘eadem sunt in vetere lege atque in 
nova”’ (l.c. p. 277), and he warns against exaggerating the Mosaic law’s 
imperfection, which consisted in the spiritual inefficacy of its religious rites 
rather than in the quality of its moral code. He notes such exaggerations 
especially in the early ecclesiastical writers who had to contend with 
Judaizing tendencies in Hebrew converts, as St. Paul frequently had to 
contend with them. St. Paul, ‘‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews’’, was able to 
preserve a just balance; some of the Fathers were not. ‘‘Fatendum est 
interdum Patres in inculcanda contra iudaeos inanitate interna rituum 
iudaecicorum ultra limites veri progressos esse”’ (I.c. p. 279). 

Because the Sermon on the Mount was for centuries a battleground 
between Catholic controversialists and heretics who, for various reasons, did 
not acknowledge the legislative aspect of the Redemption, both sides are 
likely here again ‘‘ultra limites veri progressos esse’’. But the bulk of 
Catholic opinion is still so large and solid in favour of the view that the 
contrasts in the Sermon on the Mount were meant to be contrasts with the 
law of Moses itself, and not with the misinterpretation of the Law by the 
rabbis, that it would be rash to build a case on a different view.” Therefore, 
although the view that our Lord contrasted His teaching sometimes with 
the law of Moses, sometimes with the teaching of the Pharisees, is not 
without sound reason and support, and might suit my case better, I prefer 
to build my case on thd general opinion that our Lord’s words: “‘It was 
said also, Whoever shall put away His wife, let him give her a bill of divorce. 
But I say to you . . .”’ referred to the law of Moses. What I deny is that 
they abrogated it. The law of Moses as it stood in Deuteronomy xxiv, 1, 
was certainly vagug about the justifying cause of divorce. Hence the 
different opinions of the rabbis, strict and lax, which our Lord was asked 
to decide upon. He did decide, in a manner which proved Him to be a 
divine legislator: He gave an authentic interpretation of the law, restricting 
it by His authority to the single case of a wife’s infidelity, where formerly 
it had been, not unreasonably, extended to other cases because of its vague 
wording. “‘Leges authentice interpretatur legislator, eiusve successor, et is 
cul potestas interpretandi fuerit ab eisdem commissa’’ (canon 17). 

In his chapter on the laws of hermeneutics Cornely lays down the rule 
that in the use of parallel passages to elucidate the meaning of Scripture 
texts, the shorter texts are, for the most part, to be explained by the longer, 
and those which touch a subject only in passing, by those which treat it in 
full and of set purpose—‘“‘illos textus qui obiter tantum rem attingunt ex 
illis esse explicandas qui data opera rem exponunt, et breviores plerumque 


1 Nov. Test., vol. 1, no. 189. 
2 The precise relations of the Sermon on the Mount to the Mosaic law are far from 
settled. Lagrange says it would be impossible even to classify the various opinions, from 


St. Augustine and St. John Chrysostom, ‘‘deux tétes de lignes”, down through the cen- 
turies (St. Matthieu, p. 91). 
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longioribus esse illustrandas’’.1 This rule, the wisdom of which should 
be evident, is badly broken by those who use St. Luke’s account of our 





















A Lord’s teaching on divorce, an obiter dictum of less than three lines, to 
S explain St. Matthew’s full and detailed account, more than seven times 
S that length. St. Luke’s account consists of one short sentence: “‘Everyone 
Ss putting away his wife and marrying another, committeth adultery, and 
h anyone marrying her that is put away from her husband, committeth 
oO adultery’ (xvi, 18). The question of the Pharisees about the Mosaic 
‘0 permission of divorce does not appear at all. But St. Luke seems to have 
st had the Mosaic law in mind, for immediately before our Lord’s statement 
m on divorce, just quoted, he records the words: ‘‘But it is easier for heaven 
and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law to fall’ (xvi, 17). 
ad Surely if St. Luke really thought that our Lord was, there and then, abolish- 
id ing the Mosaic law on divorce, these words should have been the last he 
re ought to have quoted in this context? We have therefore not only the 
of rule of hermeneutics, but St. Luke’s own text, to show that St. Luke agrees 
he with St. Matthew that our Lord restored marriage to its rightful indis- 
he solubility without repudiating there and then the Mosaic permission of 
the divorce. 
re, _St. Mark’s account is exactly the same length as the second account 
‘ith given by St. Matthew in chapter xix, and is comparable to it in fullness of 
not detail. But the details are different. And if we compare the crucial texts 
fer in which both evangelists give our Lord’s final reply to the Pharisees’ 
was question we find that St. Matthew gives a most important detail which 
rce, St. Mark omits, namely, the Mosaic exception permitting divorce. St. 
that Mark also omits the Pharisees’ first question about the kind of reason 
i which would justify divorce, and he does this in a very significant way. 
the Here is his full text: 
sked ; ; siti 
And there came to him Pharisees and asked him if it is lawful for a man to put away 
be a his wife, tempting him. And he answered and said to them: What did Moses command 
ting you? And they said: Moses permitted to write a bill of divorce and to put away. And 
; esus said to them: Because of your hardness of heart he wrote you that commandment. 
erly ig y ) ; 
PY ee But from the beginning of creation male and female he made them. On account of this, 
ague man shall leave father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, and the two shall be one 
et is flesh. So that they are no longer two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined, 
letnot man putasunder. And at the house the disciples asked him again about this matter. 
And he saith to them: Whoever shall put away his wife and marry another, committeth 
- rule adultery against her, and if she, putting away her husband, marry another, she committeth 
pture adultery”® (Mc. x, 1-12). 
nger, ° 622% bi eis a 
iad It falls into two distinct divisions, vv. 1-10 and vv. 11-12. In the 
| first division the Pharisees ask, and our Lord answers, a question, which 
int €x . J : 
a Ce really their two questions, recorded by St. Matthew, now telescoped by 
; pi St. Mark into one, made out of the words of the first and the sense of the 
second. The second question put by the Pharisees in St. Matthew’s account 
it = was suggested to them by our Lord’s answer to their first, in which He 
s, fir 





1 Intro. in Utr. Test. Libros Sacros, vol. 1, p. 566. 
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quoted Genesis’ in favour of indissoluble marriage. It was in substance: 
*‘Do you mean that divorce is not allowed a¢ all? What about Moses’ 
vill of divorce?”’ They had first asked the justifying cause for divorce, taking 
divorce for granted. St. Mark, by dropping the words about the justifying 
cause, turns this question into a question whether divorce is lawful at all. 
Now if we read St. Mark’s account carefully, we find that our Lord gave 
the Pharisees an answer to this question which left the law of Moses pre- 
cisely as it found it. He did not tell the Pharisees that remarriage after 
divorce was adultery; He only told that to the disciples, after they had left 
the Pharisees and gone into the house. The statement that remarriage was 
adultery was the operative clause in the answer; without it the mention of 
the “‘two in one flesh’? whom man may not put asunder could be understood, 
and most certainly was understood by the Pharisees, as compatible with the 
Mosaic dispensation from indissolubility. Those words were in Genesis, 
Genesis was part of the Torah, i.e. of the ““Law’’. Moses, who wrote them 
in Genesis, wrote the permission of divorce in Deuteronomy. He was 
inspired; he could not contradict himself—where then was the reason for 
the Pharisees to think that Jesus in quoting him had meant more than to 
give His own opinion, shared by the school of Shammai, that divorce was 
a departure from the divine ideal and therefore to be looked upon as a 
necessary evil and restricted to one extreme case only? 

This might be a satisfactory explanation if we had not vv. 11-12 to 
account for. Why should the disciples ‘‘ask Him again’’, after He had 
replied to the Pharisees? And how can His definite answer, that divorce 
with remarriage would be adultery, be compatible with the Mosaic law 
on divorce? 

I suggest that the disciples raised the matter again for two obvious 
reasons : because they were disciples and because they were Jews. Just 
because they were disciples they quite naturally took our Lord’s emphasis 
upon the ideal of marriage as it was ‘“‘from the beginning of creation’’ to 
be an indication of what He would expect from His followers, from them- 
selves. Because they were Jews they knew that, with the coming of the 
Messiah, the Mosaic law would pass away, as had been foretold by the 
prophets whom they heard ‘“‘read every Sabbath”’ in the synagogues with 
Moses (Acts xv, 21).!. They would understand that with the Law wculd 
pass the dispensation which Moses had given from the original law of 
indissoluble marriage, and that this law would then resume its original 
sway, fortified by the infallible declaration of Christ that it was the true 
law of the Creator, which was “‘from the beginning”’ and had given way 
temporarily and, as it were, under protest to Jewish hardness of heart. 
Our Lord’s reference to hardness of heart would naturally make His dis- 


1F, g. by Jeremias (xxxi, 31- 4): “Behold the days shall come saith the Lord, and I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel . . . not according to the covenant 
which I made with their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them 


out of the land of Egypt . . . I will give my laws unto their mind and in their heart I 
will write them.” 
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ciples eager to prove that their own hearts were not hard, by their ready 
acceptance of His words about marriage.! He had said no word indica- 
ting that He had there and then abrogated the Mosaic law on divorce, but 
they knew, without any word from Him, that the whole Law was, as St. 
Paul, not many years later, would describe it, ‘“growing old and near its 
end’’, even before the coming of the Messiah. Abrogation of the Mosaic 
permission was therefore imminent, because the dissolution of the whole 
Law was imminent. The disciples then were naturally concerned about 
the new state of affairs; they had heard our Lord’s strong condemnation of 
divorce, which indicated that He would not have any place for divorce 
in His new order. But this seemed such an extraordinary thing to minds 
nurtured on the law of Moses that they wished.to make sure they had, 
understood Him properly. Our Lord’s answer to their question was much 
more definite than His answer to the Pharisees, and drew from some of them 
the comment, recorded by St. Matthew, that if things were to be so hard 
as that, “‘it is not expedient to marry’’ (Matthew xix, 10). 

But they certainly would not understand His words to the Pharisees 
as a prohibition of divorce for those under the Mosaic law, as they them- 
selves then were,.as He Himself would then seem to them to be. It was 
not by man’s authority, but by God’s, that Moses put asunder what God 
had jojned together. Nor would they have understood those words as an 
abrogation of the Mosaic permission, for the Pharisees would certainly not 
have let that pass unchallenged. I suggest, then, that the question which 
they asked in the house was one which concerned the future state of things 
that was to succeed the Mosaic order, and that our Lord’s answer that 
divorce with remarriage would be adultery concerned the same future, and 
prescinded from the present in which the Mosaic permission still held good. 

If we compare the three Synoptic accounts of our Lord’s teaching on 
divorce we shall find that the differences between them are thus reducible 
to the difference between the express and the implied. Thus St. Matthew 
expressly gives our Lord’s acceptance of the Mosaic law on divorce, accord- 
ing to the strict interpretation of it by the school of Shammai; he implies 
the imminent abolition of this law by his whole presentation of the Mosaic 
order as consummated by the coming of the Messiah and giving place to 
the Messianic kingdom. SS. Mark and Luke give our Lord’s absolute 
prohibition of divorce in express terms; both imply, as I have shown, 
acceptance of the Mosaic permission of divorce while the Mosaic law 
lasted. Taciti et expressi eadem est ratio. 

There was, of course, good reason why the Synoptics should thus 
differ in their presentation of our Lord’s teaching. St. Matthew’s readers 
were Jewish Christians who would readily understand that the law of 


* Although we find in the early records of Christianity that Jewish Christians often 
persisted in clinging to their Mosaic rites in spite of reproof from Apostles and Apostolic 
Fathers, we do not find that they had to be reproved for ‘any attempt to cling to the Mosaic 
permission of divorce. Evidently it was not for them ‘‘a manner liable to misinterpreta- 
tion” in which our Lord had spoken on divorce in their Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
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Moses had passed away with its fulfilment in Christ; they would not mis- 
understand His recognition of its divine authority while it lasted, up to 
His death on the Cross. St. Matthew therefore could record that our Lord 
had taught divorce according to the law of Moses and the school of 
Shammai, without misleading his readers into the notion that this teaching 
was meant to outlast the Law. But SS. Mark and Luke had for their readers 
Christian converts of the Roman and Hellenistic world, who knew little or 
nothing about Moses. A record of our Lord’s teaching on divorce con- 
taining His recognition of the Mosaic permission would have been for 
them, as it has been for Christians ever since, including St. Augustine, 
liable to misinterpretation. They would not have been able to see behind 
it the reasoning which St. Matthew’s Jewish readers could readily supply: 


The law of Moses passed away with the death of the Christ. 
Permission of divorce was part of the law of Moses. 

Therefore permission for divorce has passed away. 

Hence we are again under the original law of indissoluble marriage. 


So St. Luke gave only tne conclusion of this reasoning. St. Mark gave the 
conclusion with the premisses so modified that they make our Lord state 
expressly the conclusion which He left merely implied in His words as 
recorded by St. Matthew. Such differences are not unusual; St. Jerome 
tells us not to be surprised at them: ‘‘Nec putemus in verbis Scripturarum 
esse evangelium, sed in sensu.’”4 

I submit, then, the following conclusions: 

(1) Our Lord in St. Matthew’s Gospel expressly declared marriage to 
be by the law of nature and of God indissoluble. 

(2) He recognized there expressly the Mosaic permission of divorce as 
a legitimate exception to this divine law. 

(3) He taught there by ‘mplication that this permission would cease, along 
with the rest of the Mosaic law, after His death, and that the original law of 
indissoluble marriage would then automatically resume its binding force. 

(4) This implied teaching was made express by SS. Mark and Luke, most 
probably in order that it might not be misunderstood by non-Jewish 
readers. 

(5) All three Evangelists, here as elsewhere, record our Lord’s words 
in the same substantial sense, but with verbal differences, and St. Matthew 
seems most likely to have preserved their original form. 

(6) SS. Mark and Luke ought to be interpreted here in the light of 
St. Matthew’s more full and detailed record, not vice versa. 

(7) The usual assumption that our Lord’s words about divorce con- 
stituted an abrogation, there and then, of the Mosaic permission seems 
to be (a) unnecessary for the defence of indissoluble marriage, (b) not 


1 Pesch, De Inspiratione, n. 433. 
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borne out by any Gospel text, (¢) inconsistent with our Lord’s express 
statements of His general attitude towards the law of Moses. 

(8) It was the death of Christ, not the words of Christ, which abrogated 
the Mosaic permission of divorce: His words declared the original law of 
indissoluble marriage; His death brought that law back into operation. 

J. Jos—EpH Murpny, C.SS.R. 


THE PRIESTHOOD IN A CHANGING WORLD 


deme constant anxiety of the priest, which is the anxiety of every sincere 

Christian in an intensified form, arises from the necessity of living in 
two worlds, of understanding the one and acting in it in the light of prin- 
ciples learnt from the other. We all have to hold fast to the supernatural, 
the eternal, the universal—to God, even while we lead lives which are as 
nearly natural as possible in a world afflicted by original sin, while we 
accept the temporal limitations under which all human activity is carried on, 
and maintain a proper love for our particular family, our own nation—being 
gently drawn to suffering, feeble man. The burden of the priest is greater 
because he is called to supernatural holiness by an additional title, that of his 
special sacramental character as well as that which comes to all the baptised; 
but in order to teach and exemplify holiness to men he must also lead an 
intenser natural life.. If it is true that grace perfects and does not destroy 
nature, the grace of the priesthood, far from leading to contempt for the 
natural life, must make it fuller and bring it to a nobler end. 

The relations between the two worlds, the sublimity of the priestly 
vocation and the divine call on the one hand, the obligation of sympathy 
arising from recognition of his own human weakness on the other, are 
summarised in the classic text of the Epistle to the Hebrews: “For every 
high priest taken from among men, is ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins: Who 
can have compassion on them that are ignorant and that err: because he 
himself also is compassed with infirmity. And therefore he ought, as for 
the people, so also for himself, to offer for sins. Neither doth any man take 
the honour to himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron was.”’ 

One of the loveliest features of the history of the Church is the manner 
in which devout Catholic peoples have endeavoured to invest this text with 
fuller meaning in its application to the priesthood of the New Law. Look- 
ing to the priest, in the first place, to offer the most perfect of all sacrifices on 
their behalf, trusting to his forgiveness—in God’s name—and his human 
understanding of their sins, they have made every effort to provide for the 
continuation of the priesthood arid denied themselves so that their clergy 
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might be free from temporal cares to represent them “‘in the things that are 
of God’’. The priest is, indeed, called by God, but he is offered to God by 
the people. The wealthy and proud have given up sons who might have 
perpetuated a name that meant more than riches. The poor have generously 
forgone the benefits they had expected from the earnings of their growing 
children, in order that they might endow the supernaturally impoverished 
with more abundant gifts of grace, Both rich and poor make it possible by 
their generosity for bishops to set apart and train other men’s sons for the 
administration of the estate of God. 

After ordination this support continues. When he makes the vow of 
poverty, the priest belonging to a religious order knows that, in the last 
resort, the faithful laity will see to it that he is sustained in his work for them 
and for God by the necessary minimum of this world’s goods. The secular 
clergy accept a similar dependence for material needs on their parishioners, 
who look in return for spiritual sustenance. There is an act of humility on 
both sides, but neither is humiliated; the laity know that there is no com- 
parison between the material goods which they give to the priest and the 
spiritual benefits which they receive from him; but the priest knows that he 
is merely a channel of grace and the material gifts of the faithful are a constant 
reminder of his obligation to become—for their sake—a more worthy 
channel. 

A too narrow conception of the supernatural order may lead the priest 
to withdraw himself altogether from ordinary human affairs and the layman 
to encourage him in this. Crudely expressed by those who would restrict 
the priest’s activity to the sacristy and the altar, more finely by devout souls 


who fear defilement from a wayward world, this attitude is unjustified and 
unchristian, because it neither allows for the good in nature nor the intimacy f 


of supernatural influences. After many an inward struggle, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins learned that his consecrated hands were still meant to touch the 
beauteous things in the material world; in that time, too, he learned to write 
even lovelier verses than: 


O feel-of-primrose hands, O fect 

That want the yield of plushy sward, 
But you shall walk the golden street 
And you unhouse and house the Lord. 


The priest must come into contact with man in order to lead him to God. 
He must create in his own mind and in that of others the habit of judging 
temporal things in the light of eternal truths, and he must dispose the human 
will so to use the present world that it may be the means of reaching heaven. 
‘Per aeterna jam cognita de temporalibus jam judicamus, et secundum 
tationes aeternorum temporalia disponimus.’”! 

How few there are who possess St. Thomas’s serenity of outlook! 
And even the saints do not succeed in establishing perfect order in their lives. 














1 Summa Theologica, LQ. 79 a. 9. 
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There is always some disorder, a certain lack of balance between the two 
worlds; and it is the task of the priesthood to direct men to the restoration of 
order, the perfect subordination of nature to its supernatural Lord, until 
“the end, when he shall have delivered up the Kingdom to God and the 
Father, when‘he shall have brought to naught all principality, and power, 
and virtue”.! Considered as a struggle against sin, this task is the same in 
every age and it would be impossible to prove that it assumes a greater 
magnitude today than at any particular time in the past. But the bewildering 
power of the intelligence even of a fallen angel plans new devices to tempt 
human souls and throw the balance of the worlds still further out. The 
problem of our times lies in a change of emphasis; the centre to which noble 
aspirations as well as sinful deeds are directed is man. 
was God. 

God was glorified by the highest works of man, God was offended by 
his sins, and the most vicious took delight in consciously abusing their 
Creator. Sin is now viewed almost exclusively as an offence against our 
neighbour; repentance means reconciliation with dim; and virtue, contribut- 
ing to his material welfare. The Church is called by statesmen, in the most 
sincere and respectful spirit, to lead in the work of improving man’s present 
lot, while few seem to know that her primary task is to bring him to God 
and to establish heaven on earth by urging man to submit his will through 
penance and self-denial to the divine will. We no longer know how to build 
Gothic cathedrals and it is a rather doubtful benefit that we have also for- 
gotten how to blaspheme. 

From Moscow to San Francisco, right across Europe and including 
both the New World inhabited by descendants of the peoples of Christendom 
and the very old realm of Russia, the tendency is the same. Bolshevism was 
popular in so far as it promised a new order for man, and there was a con- 
scious effort to create a new form of human nature in Russia. In Germany, 
Hitler was not alone in his view that Protestant and Catholic should cease 
quarrelling about dogma and combine, not on any sort of common doctrinal 
basis, but to improve the material condition of man. The fulfilment of 
God’s will, he claimed, consists principally in maintaining the racial health 
of Aryan man: ““The sacred obligation, that each should see to it, in his own 
religious community, that they not only talk about God’s will externally, 
but also actually fulfil it and do not allow God’s work to be defiled.’ 
Certainly there were millions of Germans who left unread this passage ‘in 
the volume of Mein Kampf presented to them at marriage, and there are 
probably very few who would subscribe to the absurd racial theories implied 
init. But the promise to improve the lot of man in this world, the complete 
separation of the natural and the supernatural, the latter being a matter for 
the distant future, not necessarily higher than earthly life but beyond its 


frontiers—/enseits, won at least as much support for the Nazis as their brutal 
terrorism and political intrigues. 


In former times it 


1 I. Corinthians, xv, 24. 
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The Anglo-Saxon world has been less aggressive, less theoretical, and a 
little slower in following the same tendency, but it has been noticeable in the 
declarations of political leaders and in popular clamour, especially since the 
war. The demand for a better social order is undoubtedly just, but it is put 
forward against a background that is wholly human. Social security, 
insurance against all the possible chances in an uncertain life, is demanded; 
and religion is judged, not according to its inherent truth, but according to 
the way in which it promotes human welfare. Books are published with 
such titles as ““What the Future Demands of Religion’’, by authors who 
forget that the word “‘religion” means a bond, the tie by which man is held” 
in service to his Creator, and that it is for God to demand and to require the 
strengthening of that tie. 

The Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms of President Roosevelt are 
certainly capable of interpretation against a Christian background and could 
be maintained in a world which looked rather to God than to man. But it 
is very doubtful whether they would have taken their present form if the 
world had been so orientated towards its Maker. It is man’s liberty, not 
his responsibility to others and most of all to God, which is asserted in the 
one document; and in the other the emphasis is on man’s right to share in 
the material wealth of the earth and on the liberty of nations; there is no 
word of submission to an order willed by God, though the effects of this 
would be precisely what the best of our leaders want for the good of mankind. 

The practice, too, of individuals in the democratic countries displays the 
same concentration on man. The sixth commandment is probably no more 
frequently broken today than in the past. But whereas such sins were once 
the result of overwhelming passion, they now appear to be a means of 
obtaining an amazingly limited amount of pleasure, carefully arranged and 
planned in advance so as to avoid burdensome consequences. Even in the 
midst of these sins, consideration for the material comfort of man, the 
individuals concerned in them and the probable offspring, is paramount. 

At the root of all this is a widespread ignorance of the fundamentals not 
of Christianity alone, but ofall religion. It would never have been necessary 
for the Pope to write an encyclical showing how National Socialism was 
opposed to every sound principle of true religion if the Germans had 
properly realized their relationship to the Almighty; and it must always 
remain a reproach to German Catholics, bold as they have shown them- 
selves under persecution, that they did not reject from the beginning one of 
the worst heresies of all time, which made perfectly obvious its claim not only 
to obedience but to intellectual submission. 

The purely nominal character of the Christianity of many English people 
—perhaps of the majority—has been shown up by investigations among 
evacuated children, but it is also indicated in many political utterances of 
leaders in Church and State. Catholics here are indeed devout, but their 
devotion is seldom based on a clear understanding of their religion in its 
universality and varied richness. One of the most disturbing features of 
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recent years is the contrast between the knowledge which members of an 
older generation display and the ignorance of younger people who have 
had far greater advantages by way of Catholic secondary and public school 
education. Catholics who are experts in the secular sciences often seem to 
possess little more than a catechism knowledge of their religion, together 
with a completely b/ind respect for the authority of the Church. 

It is from this last aspect of the situation that the priest’s task may most 
easily be described. Insistence on the necessity of his instructing the people 
naturally presupposes that he leads them in worshipping God, in making 
atonement for sin, through the sacrifice of the Mass, works of penance and 
prayer. These are primary but perennial necessities, and the problem-before 
us is that of the present time. 

The teaching of religion is also a duty of the priest throughout the ages, 
but it is necessary today for different reasons. The tragic thing is that, in 
spite of a magnificent Thomist revival in recent years, the great fundamental 
theses of theology are largely unknown even among the most studious 
laymen. There is no clear view of the whole, of the marvellous synthesis of 
Catholic teaching and of the way in which one doctrine links up with 
another. How seldom, for instance, is man’s dignity—the very thing to 
which the modern world attaches so much importance—derived from the 
special predilection which God showed for him in his first creation, which 
He continues to show by the special creation of each human soul, and which 
He manifested most wondrously by being born, living and suffering as 
man Himself. Too often, lately, out of a very laudable desire to recognize 
the goodwill of those who cannot accept the Catholic claims, the unique 
glory of the Church has also been obscured. This could not have happened, 
had it been constantly borne in mind that, while the sum-total of members of 
the Mystical Body is hidden from us, the outward and visible organization 
of that Body as constituted by Christ Himself is recognizable in the Church 
of Rome. 

It is no reflection on the hard work and painful self-sacrifice of individual 
priests to assert that these things are not appreciated mainly because the 
priesthood as a body has not made them known sufficiently widely. Much 
is being done at present, but vastly more remains to be done. By instruction 
from the pulpits, by writing, by lectures, by every means adapted to the 
capacity of different groups, the wealth of Catholic doctrine must be placed 
at the disposal of those who are called to the lot of the saints; and it is mainly 
the task of the clergy to place it at their disposal, to share their wealth with 
their fellow-members of the Church of God. 

In their attempt to acquire a deeper and more systematic knowledge of 
theology the most interested and best educated Catholics have hitherto been 
given but little guidance. They have eagerly studied the works of men like 
Dawson and Maritain, who have applied theological principles to actual 
problems or described the influence of religious feeling on history. They 
have also welcomed the appearance of books dealing with strictly theological 
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problems, such as De la Taille’s Mystery of Faith and Davis’s Moral Theology 
in English. Yet such studies must have led to confusion and bewilderment 
in a mind untrained in theology. Moral Theology, when distinguished 
from Dogmatic, generally takes the form of a professional text-book of little 
more interest or value outside clerical circles than medical works for those 
who are not doctors. Properly to appreciate the wealth of argument, the 
profound thought and the scholarly exposition which De la Taille devotes 
to the mystery of the Mass, it is necessary to be already familiar with all the 
main dogmatic theses. For the same reason much of the force of Maritain’s 
Primauté du Spirituel must have been lost on readers who had not already a 
firm grasp of the treatise De Ecclesia, while Dawson’s Medieval Religion and 
Religion and the Modern State can have meant little to those who never had 
the opportunity of acquiring an intelligent appreciation of the fundamental 
truths of faith common to the man of the Middle Ages and the members of 
the Church today. The same weakness shows itself in the attempts of 
otherwise well-educated persons to explain the meaning of those highly 
theological documents, the papal encyclicals. 

Something more thorough, and even more elementary, is needed. 
Systematic study must be provided, not for an elite only but for large 
numbers. A good beginning has been made in the courses arranged by 
the Newman Association in London, but similar courses adapted to diverse 
levels of education need to be multiplied throughout the country. If it is 
necessary to have a teacher for any science, it is particularly necessary for the 
queen of sciences, which is also the most difficult. To follow such courses 
or to provide self-tuition there is a need of fuller, but not too lengthy, 
surveys of Dogmatic Theology which do more than translate the Latin 
text-books and yet do not descend to the level of a handbook in which the 
stock questions are answered in stereotyped fashion. The Treasury of the 
Faith series is perhaps on the correct level, but in so far as the laity have 
interested themselves in the work at all they have bought single volumes and 
thus not had the opportunity of seeing the dogmatic scheme as a whole. 

The priest’s knowledge of theology is therefore of the first importance. 
Scarcely less important, but much more difficult to acquire, is a knowledge 
of the mentality of those to whom he must teach theology. He must know 
the literature which modern men are reading, he must know their hobbies, 
their daily work, their relations with one another, their problems and 
anxieties. All these things affect their reception of the great truths of 
religion, and out of this atmosphere are derived those living examples 
without which abstract truth can never be appreciated by the human mind. 
The whole range of human activity must be caught up into the divine plan, 
in teaching as it is in reality. 

Mote delicate is the task of understanding how the almost amoral outlook 
of many of his contemporaries was acquired. The effort must be made, 
however, and God’s grace specially invoked to aid in overcoming the risks 
involved. After that a horror of sin must be inculcated through the message 
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ot the crucifix to a generation which fears suffering because it has never 
understood the meaning of joy. 

This problem of understanding the outlook of modern man goes still 
deeper. It is easy to condemn the prevailing egoism, and this certainly 
must be condemned; but, as the representative of God in the world, the 
priest must temper justice with mercy. He must know the causes which 
have given rise to this false emphasis, the general insecurity, the social 
injustice of the period immediately preceding the war. There is a danger 
of over-confidence here. Many priests of humble origin may easily forget 
how they were sheltered, through the sacrifice of their parents and the 
generosity of the faithful, from the hardships of the poor man’s struggle for 
existence. Sons of wealthy parents may never have had first-hand experi- 
ence of the conditions under which the desperately poor were recently 
living. Nor does the personal contact with the poor in the great city 
parishes always rouse in the priest a sense of the real difficulties in the way of 
virtue which face large numbers of loyal Catholics. He must be careful not 
simply to call for a changing of emphasis, for the world to turn to God, 
until he has shown that he really appreciates the sufferings which have led 
men to seek temporal happiness even at the cost of the eternal. 

He must show that God also knows and has suffered for the pains by 
which His creatures are afflicted. He does not understand the ultimate 
explanation of the mystery of evil, but he is satisfied that this in no way 
conflicts with the love of God. He is, therefore, bound to make known to a 
troubled world the reasons for his own confidence, in terms and in a spirit 
which all can understand. Thus he may hope to establish the harmony of 
the worlds, following in the footsteps of Christ, living fully the life of man, 
in order to bring about the union of the natural and the supernatural, the 
human and the divine natures, the restoration of man to God and the 
complete establishment of His kingdom. 


EpwarbD QUINN. 


SERMON NOTES 
SOME CONTRASTS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


on Scriptures often instruct us by vivid contrasts drawn between living 
persons or between those portrayed in parables: Martha and Mary; 
Ten Lepers; Dives and Lazarus. The four examples here chosen exhibit 
by contrast: I. The deliberate character of good and bad actions (Two 
Sons); II. The Humility of true repentance (Two Debtors); III. Unity in 
diversity observable amongst Christ’s followers (Two Apostles); IV, The 
need of being ready for God’s call (Wise and Foolish Virgins). 
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I. Two Sons 


The better-known parable about two sons is in Luke xv, 11 32, the 
contrast being between the instant signs of divine favour towards the younger 
prodigal, and the delayed, though more ample, reward of the good elder 
brother. The shorter parable in Matt. xxi, 28-31, applied by Our 
Lord to the professional defenders of religion who refused the witness of 
John, and the publicans and harlots who accepted it, may be understood in a 
broad sense as contrasting actions due to convention, temperament, tradi- 
tional influences, habit or emotion, with those deliberate actions issuing from 
a reasoned will. It is upon these latter that we shall be judged with perfect 
justice: ‘‘not everyone that saith to me, Lord, Lord . . .”’ (Matt. vii, 21; 
cf. Luke vi, 46.) 

i. I g0, Sir, and he went not. ‘The surface inclinations of this son are typical 
of the person with a tractable nature, the man who gaily undertakes to do 
anything for anybody, the woman who is anxious to please. Such people 
sometimes appear to have a natural inclination Godwards—anima naturaliter 
Christiana. Let us see whether it stands the test of deliberate action. (a) 
Loyalty towards the Church: we are proud, especially in this country, of our 
Catholic inheritance, cur martyrs, our institutions. The deepest emotions 
are stirred in some whenever they sing “‘Faith of Our Fathers . . . we will 
be true to thee till death’’; it is all good as far as it goes. But, when it comes 
to educating their children, do they think so little of the Catholic faith as to 
expose their children to losing it by sending them to non-Catholic schools ? 
Have they put their own faith in peril by choosing a non-Catholic partner in 
marriage, or by choosing other companions and occasions which are a 
danger to its integrity? (b) Sorrow for sin: there is a prayer in the Missal 
for the gift of tears, and in its proper framework the emotions of sorrow can 
be most valuable and are to be encouraged. But the Council of Trent 
defines contrition as animi dolor. It is in the reason and will, and its only 
unassailable test is the penitent’s resolution of amendment: feelings of sorrow 
without this resolution can be a delusion. Repeated falls into sin may at 
times betray a lack of the necessary purpose of amendment, and therefore a 
lack of contrition: are we deliberately coyting unnecessary occasions of 
committing the same sin, or taking no means whatever to prevent a relapse? 
(c) Love of God: what the spiritual writers call ‘‘affective prayer’ is not 
difficult for certain people educated religiously, and instructed in the paths of 
divine union. It is a well-defined stage of mental prayer in which dis- 
cursive intellectual activity recedes and the soul is occupied with a loving 
regard for God. If it is a genuine love of God it will extend and manifest 
itself in love of one’s neighbour: ‘‘He that loveth his brother whom he 
seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?”’ (I John iv, 20 and passim). 

ii. I will not, but afterwards being moved with repentance he went. The first 
reaction to the invitation is a refusal, typical of temperamentally selfish, 
stubborn people. In the sphere of religious and moral obligation it is 
the inclination of those who find self-control difficult, or the externals at 
least of religious worship wholly unattractive, or the precepts of the gospel 
completely foreign to their natures, (a) Fraternal charity. Sir Thomas 
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Browne in Re/igio Medici observes: “‘I give no alms to satisfy the hunger of 
my brother, but to fulfil and accomplish the Will and Command of my God. 
1 draw not my purse for his sake that demands it, but for His that enjoyned 
it. I relieve no man upon the Rhetorick of his miseries nor to content mine 
own commiserating disposition . . . for this is an act that oweth more to 
passion than to reason.”’ The commandment of charity should include and 
elevate natural human feelings of pity, but one who lacks these feelings and 
nevertheless obeys the divine precept keeps this commandment, and very 
likely in God’s sight keeps it more perfectly because of the deliberate effort 
involved. (b) Practice and support of religion. There are some excellent 
Catholics who find the external acts of religion commanded by the Church, 

Mass, Easter duty, etc., tiresome in the extreme; they are by disposition 
mildly anti-clerical. Yet they observe all their obligations, never miss Mass, 
go to the Sacraments, and see that all dependent upon them do likewise. 

They may have, perhaps with good reason, an intense dislike of their parish 
priest, but they do their duty loyally in support of the Church. They do all 
this because they are persuaded that the Church is divinely founded, that its 
claims are valid, and that the priest is for them its official representative. 
(c) The obligations of married people in days when every other irifluence 
except that of the Church favours family limitation, are difficult to observe. 
Ultimately the only-reason that will compel most Catholics not to abuse 
marriage is the fear of offending God deliberately and mortally; their 
inclinations, their economic condition, the example of their fellow-country- 
men, all lead in exactly the opposite direction. 





It is the deliberate human action which is mortally sinful if wrong, and 
highly meritorious if right. Our Lord gave no long exhortation at the end 
of His parable, nor need we doso. The conclusion is self-evident. ‘‘Which 
of these two, think ye, did his father’s will? They say to him: the first.”’ 





ll. Two DeEsrors 











It is disputed whether the ‘woman who was a sinnetr’’, Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the sister of Martha, are one and the same; the liturgy assumes 
their identity ; and the preacher may assume it also, which will provide more 
material for a description of the chief character in this narration, Luke vii, 
37-50. These notes, however, are confined to the woman of Luke vii, 
37 Seg. 

A logical application of the parable to the incident would seem to 
tequire that v, 47 should read: “‘many sins having been forgiven her, she has 
loved much”. This is a well-known difficulty discussed by exegetes. 
Cf. Revue Apologétique, 1928, xlii, p. 579. We must assign to the word used 
(quoniam in the Vulgate) a full causal sense, and take the phrase, with most of 
the fathers, as exemplifying perfect contrition. In many respects the inci- 
dent, with its parable, resembles that of the contrast between the pharisee 
and the publican in Luke xviii, 9-14, except for the penitent’s love for Christ, 


and we will deduce from it some of the characteristics and sequels of true 
repentance, 
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i. The Woman. ‘The presence of women of any kind was unusual at a 
ceremonial meal, and still more so the intrusion of a woman of low repute in 
a very respectable house. (a) The grace of repentance came to her suddenly, 
though quite likely she had often listened to Our Lord’s teaching. David’s 
repentance was sudden; so was Peter’s, and this woman may have been 
drawn as he was by Christ’s look. The visit came also at a most inopportune 
time, during the course of a meal; she seized the opportunity, nevertheless, 
and corresponded with this grace. (b) Abandoning all self-respect, she 
surrendered herself with humility to the mercy of her God; bold and open 
in sinning, she was equally frank in repentance. (¢) She made satisfaction, 
as far as was possible, in what she did for Christ; and the very allurements of 
her sin—kisses, unguents, beautiful hair—became transformed into instru- 
ments of virtue. 

ii. Simon the Pharisee. 1n contrast to this generosity of the woman, the 
man’s attitude to Our Lord was measured and sparing. (a) He had not 
merely an equal but a greater opportunity, in receiving Christ as a guest in 
his house; he was clearly not hostile or he would have withheld even this 
service. Compare with the other little man, Zacchaeus, who ‘“‘received 
him with joy” (Luke xix, 1-10). (6) We have no reason for supposing that 
the pharisee, who was compared to the publican at worship, was not telling 
the truth when he narrated his virtues. Similarly this one was leading, com- 
paratively speaking, a blameless life, but he lacked—as apparently did all 
pharisees—the humility which would give him a true estimate of himself as 
he appears in God’s sight. (¢) He was reproved—though very gently—for 
his omissions, more startling when compared with the woman’s actions. 
The usual courtesies shown to a distinguished guest—water, embrace, oil— 
were not given because he considered Our Lord to be a person of no special 
consequence, or at least not quite on his own level. He thought he knew 
Christ. Christ proved that he knew Simon. 


iii. Applications: (a) the opportunity of repentance, as well as all other 
correspondence with grace, must be seized when and where it is offered: 
the occasion may seem inopportune—on holiday or in the middle of affairs 
—but it may not occuragain. ‘The Spirit breatheth where he will’? (John 
iii, 8). 

(4) It is not indeed completely certain that by the lesser debtor in the 
parable is meant the pharisee. Assume that ft is, but beware of concluding 
that great love of God is found only in great sinners who have repented: 
otherwise we shall be putting a premium on sin—pecca fortiter—and Out 
Lady or St. John the Baptist will love God less than the penitent thief, which 
would be absurd; also, the mass of good Catholics, leading reasonably blame- 
less lives, would be discouraged. The eminent person distributing awards 
at a prize-giving is sometimes so strongly on the side of those receiving none 
that the prize-winners become almost ashamed of themselves. Humility is 
the essential thing required in the average good pious person; the avoidance 
of spiritual snobbery and smugness; the conviction that their virtues, if any, 
are due entirely to God’s providence who has placed them in the position of 
living virtuously; that their small faults are therefore, perhaps, more culpable 
than the apparently graver sins of others. ‘‘He has regarded the humility 
of his handmaid”’, ‘‘the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to loose”’. 
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(c¢) Examination of conscience is sometimes exclusively concerned with 
trying to discover sins committed. It should reckon also with omissions— 
it was for these that Simon was blamed. Cf. also the criterion at the Judge- 
ment, Matt. xxv, 32 seq. 

Tendencies which lead us away from God can be diverted, like a mill- 
stream to His service, and used as means of making satisfaction: e.g. anger 
at injustice and the neglect of God’s laws; pride in the Church and in our 
ancestors who have preserved the faith; se/f-assertion in refusing to be led by 
the crowd along the easier paths (Cf. Rom. vi, 13). 

Service of Christ must be extended to His members: sorrow at.their 
neglect and contemptuous treatment; salving their wounds and needs; 
loving them as Christ himself; defending the genuinely converted sinner 
from the reproaches of the pharisaical. 


III. Two Aposties 





By examining and contrasting the differences in the personal qualities 
of SS. Peter and Paul, one can bring into stronger relief what it was that 
united them. ‘‘Can two live together unless they be united?” (Amos iii, 3). 
The lesson to be drawn for us is the diversity of persons, classes and nations, 
all united in the Catholic Church, the Body of Christ. 

i. They were completely wnlike each other in birth, education, character, 
temperament and outlook. (a) The one a poor fisherman of no social 
consequence ; to follow Christ ‘‘he left all things’’—his boat and nets. The 
other of noble birth, a citizen of no mean city, a member of an important 
family of Tarsus; he also left all things, counted them as dung that he might 
gain Christ: ‘‘Lord what wilt thou have me to do?’ (b) Unlike what it 
might be in these days, when lowly birth is no necessary bar to education, 
the fisherman was unlettered, the citizen had the advantage of a university 
education, a disciple of Gamaliel. The fact is evident in their writings: 
compare the profound thought of St. Paul with the simplicity of St. Peter’s 
epistles: ““Our most dear brother Paul, according to the wisdom given him 
has written . . . certain things hard to be understood”’ (II Pet. iii, 16). 
(c) Accordingly they differed in the policy to be employed in spreading the 
Gospel: ‘‘I withstood him to the face because he was to be blamed’’; on this 
text of Gal. ii, 11, beloved of all Protestants, cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, 
1922, p. 324, and the apologists on Peter’s Primacy. 

ii. They were completely alike (a) In their love of Christ: ‘‘Lord thou 
knowest that I love thee’’ (John xxi, 17); ‘“Who, then, shall separate us from 
the love of Christ . . .”’ (Rom. viii, 35 seg.). (b) In their sorrow for sin 
committed: ‘“‘Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord’’ (Luke v, 8); 
“not worthy to be called an Apostle”’ (I Cor. xv, 9), ‘Christ Jesus came into 
this world to save sinners, of whom I am the chief”’ (I Tim. i, 15); (¢) in their 
subsequent labours for the cause of Christ. Both died in Rome: O Roma 
felixe quae duorum principum. . . . They are coupled together in the liturgy 
—if one has a feast the other is commemorated; they are invoked together in 
papal decisions, “‘by the authority of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul’’; 
their effigies appear together on the seal of papal letters. 
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iii. The Church embraces all people from every tribe and tongue and nation, 
notwithstanding their sometimes alarming differences. (a) Rich and poor 
kneel at the same altar to receive the Body of Christ, and use the same 
tribunal to confess their sins. () Lettered and unlettered, wise men and 
shepherds, confess the same faith ‘“because Thou hast said it and thy word is 
true’. (¢) We may differ in politics, may not see eye to eye over the Irish 
question or any other question: but we are all united behind our bishops 
when the Catholic faith is threatened. (d) Nations, including Catholic 
nations, may differ to the extent of going to war against each other; it is then 
particularly necessary not to be led by national propaganda to belittle the 
Catholic faith of our enemies: the Catholics of the Rhineland, for example, 
have defended their faith, under persecution, as strongly as we have. (e) 
In the measure authorized by ecclesiastical authority we may unite with 
other bodies of Christians, who believe in Christ and love Him, for the 
purpose of furthering peace amongst men. Cf. 5th Peace Point of Pius XII 
and other papal utterances, CLERGY REVIEW, 1942, XXXII, p. 306 seq. 

May the intercession of these twin Apostles keep the Church united, 
domestically, nationally, and internationally, so that we who, like them, are 
all sinners, may by our repentance and love of Christ reach that state in which 
there is neither male nor female, bond nor free, but all are one in Christ. 
(Gal. iii, 28.) 


IV. Wisk AND Foo.tsH VIRGINS 


The parable, though well known, is rarely explained in sermons, since it 
does not occur in any Sunday gospel. We can imagine that Our Lord often 
related it to groups of girls in the places through which he passed—girls 
usually love being bridesmaids. There was not, it appears, anything 
strikingly religious about the Jewish marriage rites at that time: it was 
Christ, remember, who made the marriage contract a sacrament. The 
bridegroom came at night to claim his bride from her father’s house, where 
she was awaiting him; with lighted lamps her maidens would accompany the 
couple to the bridegrooms’s house, and all would enter to share in appro- 
priate feasting. 

i. Preparedness for the bridegroom’s coming. Our Lord gives no explanation 
comparable with that of the Sower parable; we have simply the closing 
admonition: “‘Watch ye, therefore, because you know not the day nor the 
hour”? (Matt. xxv, 13). (@) Undoubtedly, the people who first listened, and 
we who read, are bidden in the first place to be always ready for the Second 
Coming of the son of Man—the Last Judgement; the preceding ch. xxiv is 
wholly concerned with this subject, and the evil servant in v, 48, saying in his 
heart “‘My Lord is long acoming’’, has a parallel in the parable: ‘“‘the bride- 
groom tarrying they all slumbered and slept’. 

(b) It may be referred also to the day of our death; as far as we are 
concerned it is the last day of recorded time, and the last judgement is but a 
general promulgation of the judgement uttered upon each soul at death. 

(c) But there is no reason why it should not be also referred to the need of 
“‘watching and praying at all times that you may accounted worthy to escape 
all these things that are to come’’ (Luke xxi, 36): preparedness in forestalling 
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temptation and the occasion of sin; our souls, like trimmed lamps, always in 
a state of grace. 


ii. Many rather unlikely and unexpected features occur in this story, because 
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ad it is not an ordinary wedding at all. Imagine the girls interrupting Our 
is Lord to make some comments or objections: (a2) The bridegroom is not 
sh likely to forget that he was being married, or to keep his bride waiting for 
ps hours. Answer: this was a unique wedding, and these details are introduced 
lic to illustrate the sudden and unexpected nature of His Coming: death is 
en nearly always sudden, even at the close of a mortal illness, and we can never 
he foretell the exact time it will occur. 
le, (6) The prudent virgins would never refuse to lend their friends.a little 
(e) drop of oil. Answer: there are’ some things, such as health or beauty, 
ith which cannot be shared, even with the best will in the world. Imagine 
the candidates scanning examination papers: on the faces of the unprepared 
<I there is dismay, but their friends who are well prepared can do nothing to 
assist them. Grace is a quality, a habit in the soul, like health in the body: 
ed, we can pray for others, merit for them, suffer for them; we cannot share 
are with them the grace we possess. Even if it were possible to surrender it in 
ich another’s favour, we are bound to prefer our own salvation to that of others. 
‘ist. (c) The foolish virgins could join in the procession with unlit lamps, and 
no one would probably notice: they could pretend the wind had blown 
them out. -Axswer: this bridegroom notices everything and knows every- 
thing, even our secret thoughts. He is not only omniscient but also omni- 
potent, but even God cannot give us a place in His house and family, as 
e it adopted children, unless we are united by grace to Him. 
ren (d) The bridegroom would never have the heart to shut the foolish girls 
virls out for good, especially on his wedding night. -Amswer: we are not told 
ring whether they succeeded in buying oil: if they did, one might surmise that 
was they would eventually be admitted, their temporary exclusion being then the 
The equivalent of Purgatory in a certain sense. But it was night and the oil- 
here shops were shut—‘‘the night cometh when no man can work’’. It would 
- the be pleasant to be able to assure everyone that, no matter what the degree of p 
pro- their folly, and notwithstanding their dying in mortal sin, the door would 
eventually be opened. But it is the teaching of Christ th&t some may be shut 
tion out for ever: a door will be open but it will not be the door of heaven: it 
sing was to save us from this fate that God became incarnate. 
- the iii. Therefore, be ye always ready. ‘The girls who first listened must have 
and gone away in a very sober state of mind, resolving not to be numbered 
cond amongst the foolish unready. We must similarly resolve : (a) not to delay 
‘iv is repentance after grave sin—now is the acceptable time; (4) to be habitually 
nhis } inthe state we would like to be at the hour of death, and for this purpose to 
ride- | approach the sacraments regularly; (¢) to reflect, at least momentarily, 
upon death each night before retiring. The Office of Compline associates 
e are sleep with death, and gives a prominent place to the confession of sin. The 
buta | prudent virgins, be it noted, ‘‘slumbered and slept’’ as well as the foolish 
th. ones. ‘‘Save us, O Lord, whilst we are awake, keep us whilst we sleep, 
edof | that we may watch with Christ and rest in peace.”? Cf. also the English 
scape | prayer at the conclusion of the funeral rite in the Ordo Administrandi which 


has this parable in mind. 
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(id is not altogether untrue to say that the scientist has taken the place 
of the priest in the modern world. At any rate the layman is willing to 
accept quite uncritically the dicta of scientists as possessing an indisputable 
authority; as once he was prepared to accept the definitions of theologians. 
He will, no doubt, one day make the discovery that the scientists are not 
in agreement; and as it was the disputes between various sects which were, 
to a great extent, responsible for discrediting in his eyes the authority of 
theology, so the disclosure that scientific theories are constantly being 
jettisoned, and are always being modified, may disillusion him as to the 
binding force of any particular scientific pronouncements. 

Meanwhile we have a good example of the scientist Priest and Prophet 
in Dr. Needham, the Cambridge bio-chemist. His latest book, Time: the 
Refreshing River,’ is a profession of the most robust faith and of almost 
unclouded hope. If one could only detach oneself from the realities of the 
world as it now is, and from prejudices derived from the Christian religion, 
Dr. Needham’s book would restore to us ‘‘glad, confident morning again’’. 

He tells us that the ‘‘new world order of social justice and comradeship, 
the rational and classless world state, is no wild idealistic dream, but a 
logical extrapolation from the whole course of evolution, having no less 
authority than that behind it, and therefore of all faiths the most rational.” 
He writes this just after the outbreak of the war, which he regards as only 
a slight hesitation in the triumphant upward march of humanity; and it is 
not likely that what it has done in uncovering the selfishness, ignorance and 
venality, not to mention the cruelty and brutality of men; will have caused 
him to deny his faith. For he thus enumerates the blessings of Progress: 

“The geographical discoveries, which made the European home begin 
to seem a prison; the astronomical discoveries, which made the earth as a 
whole, previously the scene of the drama of redemption, shrink to one 
among a vast number of celestial bodies; the mechanical discoveries, which 
opened up the posfibility of industrialism; all undermined the strength of 
the old-fashioned system until hardly anything was left of it. Moreover, 
there were discoveries in the spiritual world too; there was the important 
protestant discovery that material riches, far from being a presumptive 
sign of ill-dealings, were an outward and visible sign of the inward approval 
and blessing of God. And most interesting of all, there was the rise of the 

‘concept of scientific law. . . . The path lay open now towards a surer 
freedom.’” When Dr. Needham looks at all this and sees that it is good, 
it is plain that his idea of ‘‘the good”’ is very different from that of any 
Christian man, however nebulous his beliefs. This is not surprising, since 
he affirms that by the modern mind ‘“‘religion is seen, not as a divine reve- 
lation, but as a function of human nature’”’. And this will apply to it on its 
moral as on its dogmatic side; so that whatever is is good, and whatever 
will be is better. These are indeed comfortable words, except of course 
for those who do not believe them, and these, since they impede the march 


~ 1 London: George Allen & Unwin, “Ltd. 16s. net. 
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of progress by daring to maintain that there is an absolute standard of 
goodness, will be resolutely and speedily liquidated. 

Dr. Needham is, as the reader will probably have surmised, a whole- 
hearted advocate of diatectical materialism, and of all the applications of it 
which have been made in Russia in the last twenty years—as, for example, 
the suppression of personal liberty. For this reason his summary of the 
theories of Marx and Engels given in his paper called ‘‘A biologist’s view 
of Whitehead’s philosophy”’ is well worth reading. He is sympathetic 
to this philosophy on the somewhat superficial ground that the philosopher 
of organism will be a kindred spirit of the philosopher of communism. 
So he says: “‘It is true that he describes the creative aspect of evolution 
like any Marxist, as the creation of their own environment by organisms. 
He says that here the single organism is helpless and that adequate action 
needs societies of co-operating organisms’; but Dr. Needham is sadly 
disappointed that this does not lead Whitehead to emerge as a full-blown 
communist in social and political affairs. It is unusual and somewhat 
pathetic to find a communist seeking support in the writings of a bourgeois 
philosopher, but it is due to the same fallacy as that which causes the Dean 
of Canterbury and other churchmen to claim the affinity of communism 
and Christianity. Inasmuch as Whitehead is not an individualist Dr. 
Needham concludes that he is a communist, in the same way as the Dean 
maintains that since Marx advocates the abolition of economic oppression 
and class distinctions he must hold to the Christian law to love one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself. It is this last fallacy in reverse which causes Dr. Needham 
to be sympathetic to Laud and the Levellers in the interesting paper 
which he devotes to their doctrines, and to call Christian Theology “the 
Grandmother of Bolshevism’’. He says: “‘It cannot be a coincidence 
that marxist morality grew up in the bosom of Christianity after eighteen 
Christian centuries, as if the phoenix of the Kingdom should arise from 
the ashes of the Church’s failure”’. 


One of the essays in this book is an attempt to reconcile the second 
law of Thermodynamics with the doctrine of continual progress. Accord- 
ing to this law, entropy—or bound energy—is continually increasing, so 
that the physical world tends steadily towards an equilibrium of energy 
when activity will have ceased altogether. Thus organization is constantly 
being lost in the physical world, whereas the biological world, according 
to the doctrine of evolution, is constantly gaining it. Dr. Needham’s 
solution of this apparent contradiction is that thermodynamic order and 
biological organization are two quite different things so that they can pro- 
ceed together, thermodynamic disorganization or confusion being accom- 
panied by a growth of biological order, and local pattern-making. Even 
if this be accepted, it does not overcome the difficulty for one who hopes, 
as does Dr. Needham, for the attainment of the perfect social order through 
the natural process of evolution. This order will, in the end, be swamped 
by the inevitable progress of the death of active energy, and indeed there 
seems no reason to suppose that it will be attained before this dead level is 
reached. . But even were it to come about the reaching of it would be as 
futile as the life of the individual man, whose only purpose is to bring it 
about, since like him it is doomed to utter extinction, Thus the optimism 
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of the scientist-philosopher who recognizes no reality but that of the material 
world must necessarily end in a complete pessimism. 

Faced by this situation it is natural to enquire whether it is reasonable 
to suppose that the sum total of existence can be so futile as naturalistic 
humanism makes it appear. 

This is one aspect of the problem to which Professor Whittaker has 
addressed himself in his admirable Riddell Memoria: Lectures on the 
Beginning and End of the World.1| Here we bathe in waters much more 
refreshing than those of Time’s river in which Dr. Needham would have 
us drift till our final and unavoidable extinction. The following paragraph 
might have been written as a reply to and refutation of Dr. Needham’s 
contentions, though in fact it was published earlier. 

“The certainty that the human race, and all life on this planet, must 
ultimately be extinguished, is fatal to many widely held conceptions of 
the meaning and purpose of the universe, particularly those whose central 
idea is progress, and which place their hope in the ascent of man. The 
advance of science in the last two generations has operated in favour of 
these conceptions in several ways: the biological doctrine of evolution has 
expanded into a generalization in which a continual movement towards 
something better is postulated in every department of life—in the applica- 
tion of physical discoveries to material prosperity, in the organization of 
society, in the acquirement by the human race of greater mental and moral 
capacity. The world has been invested with a power of self-unfolding, 
on a purely naturalistic basis of improved control by man of his environ- 
ment. The sense of creatureliness and dependence has passed away, and 
God is left out of account: but as some value beyond the individual is 
called for, mankind in the aggregate has been set up as the chief object of 
aspiration: the central idea of this humanist philosophy is the carrying 
forward of society to a splendid future. But whether in the course ot 
decades or centuries, social and political progress is achieved or not: 
whether in the course of millenniums man evolves into some higher type 
of organism or not: in the long run the process must end: as the individual 
perishes, the race must perish: mankind appears for a brief span of time, a 
short instant in the duration of the stellar system, and then disappears . . . 
the last state of all things visible is death. Can any man who reflects on the 
beginning and end of the universe believe ina naturalistic humanism as its true 
interpretation? Can the grand sum of existence be so utterly futile as that ?” 

This is the conclusion of Professor Whittaker’s second lecture, dealing 
with Energy and its degradation: the main theme of which, as of the other 
lectures, is the discussion of the origin and ultimate fate of the natural 
world. Professor Whittaker maintains that science shows that the duration 
of the world is finite. As he says: ‘“The law of increasing entropy definitely 
excludes the possibility of a cyclic world process. The universe, then, is 
running down. Eventually it will attain its state of maximum entropy, 
when all bodies will be at the same temperature, and all life will have 
ended. Since entropy is essentially positive, its steady increase must have 
had a beginning—a creation, when the total entropy of the universe was 


1 The Beginning and End of the World. By E. T, Whittaker, F.R.S fe: D. LL D. (Oxford 
Univ. Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1942.) 2s. 6d. net. 
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less than it has ever been subsequently. It was never possible to oppose 
seriously the dogma of Creation except by maintaining that the world has 
existed from all eternity in more or less its present state: and no one can 
now hold this language in face of the facts.”’ 

Though we know that the existence of the world from eternity is not 
incompatible with creation, yet opposition to the doctrine of creation 
clearly requires the hypothesis of such eternal duration. Further, as 
Professor Whittaker points out, the knowledge that the world has a finite 
duration evidently obliges us to differentiate it from God, and so is an 
effective answer to pantheism. His solution of the discrepancy of the views 
of physicists and biologists, discussed by Dr. Needham, is that the physicists 
are speaking of the universe as a whole, in which there is a continual trend 
from order to disorder, whereas the biologists are thinking only of hap- 
penings on this earth, where the direction of the main current of the cosmic 
stream is, by a backwash, and for a time, reversed. 

The first of Professor Whittaker’s lectures gives a fascinating account 
of the building up and breaking down of the physical theories as to the 
structure of matter during the last‘three centuries. The effort—to some 
extent unconscious—was always to reduce matter to one kind of stuff, 
whether atoms or the aether of space, and so to establish a materialistic 
monism. In our days, however, matter itself has collapsed into ‘‘a mathe- 
matical theory of corporundals’’ , not unlike the scholastic conception of 
first matter, which ‘“‘non est quid, neque quantum, neque quale,”’ etc.; and 
Dr. Whittaker hazards the suggestion that “‘the view which will finally 
prevail among men of science will be a dualism, of the same general character 
in this respect as the teaching of the Scholastics”. 

The last lecture of this series gives an account of the cosmical process, 
summarizing the views now held as to the course of events in the history 
of the world on the basis of the discoveries of the last five years, and relat- 
ing these events to our ordinary measures of time. Like the others, it is of 
the highest interest, though it is not so directly connected with philosophical 
problems. 

At about the same time as Professor Whittaker’s lectures were pub- 
lished there appeared a new book by Sir James Jeans.1 As is the case 
with all his writings, it is lucid and instructive, but its quality is somewhat 
disappointing. His account of philosophy is scrappy ‘and superficial. 
Here is his description of the golden age of Scholasticism: ‘‘If philosophy 
retained any existence during this period it was mainly through the Church 
trying to graft the dogmas of religion on the older doctrines of Greek 
philosophy. . . . Greek philosophy had tried to advance by the exercise 
of reason and by controlled speculation: mediaeval philosophy by the 
barren methods of the syllogism and logic-chopping.’’ The book is called 
Physics and Philosophy: it would have been better if Sir James had confined 
himself to Physics, in his account of which the great value of this book 
is to be found. On the philosophical side he himself says that his conclu- 

sion is that there are no conclusions, and of this the seeker after knowledge 
might justly complain: ‘‘I evermore. came out by the same door as in I 
went.”’ R. P. PHILuips. 


1 Physics and Philosophy. (C U. P., 1943.) 8s. 6d. net. 
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MEANING OF “‘IN EccLesiA CAFHOLICA BaprTizaATA”’ 
° 
A person in 1920 was baptized privately by a Catholic nurse in infancy. 
Both parents are non-Catholics and the child was educated as a non-Catholic. 


Is this person bound (a) by the impediment of difference of worship and (b) 
by the Catholic form of marriage? (E. M.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1070, §1: Nullum est matrimonium conttractum a persona non 
baptizata cum persona baptizata in Ecclesia Catholica vel ad eandem ex 
haeresi aut schismate conversa. 

Codex Commission, 29 April, 1940, ad II: An ab acatholicis nati, de quibus 
in canone 1099, §2, ad normam canonis 1070 subiiciantur impedimento 
disparitatis cultus, quoties cum parte non baptizata contraxerint? Resp.: 
Affirmative. Cf. CLERGy REviEw, 1940, XIX, pp, 252 and 270. 

S.C. de Prop. Fide, 1 April, 1922 (private): Quidam vir, nomine Thac, 
anno 1898 ex parentibus infidelibus natus, in infantili aetate a medico quo- 
dam catholico, periculo mortis imminente, insciis parentibus baptizatus, 
postea in infidelitate omnino educatus, matrimonium more patrio contraxit, 
circa finem anni 1918, cum puella, pagana, cui nomen Nam... . 

S.C. respondit: ‘‘Amplitudini tuae communico S. Congregationem S. 
Officii examinasse casum matrimonialem Thac-Nam istius Vicariatus, et 
respondisse matrimonium hoc Thac-Nam a te declarandum esse nullum, 
ob impedimentum disparitatis cultus’”’. (Text in Sabetti-Barrett (1939), 
p- 1158). 

(i) It is quite certain from the Code Commission reply, 29 April, 1940, 
that the exception of canon 1099, §2, which releases from the observance of 
the form a person baptized a Catholic but educated in heresy, does not apply 
to the impediment of difference of worship. 

But there is still some obscurity concerning the phrase ‘‘baptized in the 
Catholic Churc&”’. The view is fairly common that, in the circumstances of 
the above case, the offspring of non-Catholic parents, baptized privately 
by a Catholic in an emergency, or against the law of canons 750 and 751, is 
not to be considered a Catholic for the purposes of the law of canon 1070, 
§1; such a person is not, therefore, bound by the impediment of difference 
of worship since the promulgation of the Code, 19 May, 1918. Against 
this view stands the reply of the Holy Office given through Propaganda, 
1 April, 1922, which clearly asserts that such a person is bound by the im- 
pediment. Even though this reply has not been promulgated, it has found 
its way into most of the books, and some of the writers who are aware of it 
have modified their teaching on the subject. Cf. Gougnard, De Matrimonios 
(1937), Pp. 468. The reply, being private, has not the force of law (canon 
17, §3, and 49), and we think with Cappello, writing in Periodica, 1931, p. 79, 
that the impediment in such a case is at least doubtful and, therefore, in 
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practice to be considered non-existent (canon 15). The correct procedure 
would be to seek a dispensation ad cautelam. 

(ii) The same must be said about such person’s obligation to observe 
the form of marriage. It will be found, huwever, in practice that there is 
no difficulty or obscurity, since, whether he is technically “‘baptized in the 
Catholic Church”’ or not, it will happen almost invariably that, being of non- 
Catholic parentage, he will be educated from infancy in heresy, as in the 
above case, and is therefore expressly exempted from observing the form 
from canon 1099, §2: “‘item ab acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica 
baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate in haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate vel 
sine ulla religione adoleverunt. . . .” 


DELEGATED JURISDICTION CEASING 


When a diocese becomes vacant through the death of the bishop, may it 
be said that, in principle, the delegated faculties granted by himcontinue? I 
have in mind the faculties delegated to a priest as ecclesiastical superior of a 
community of religious. (L. W -) 


REPLY 


Canon 61: Per Apostolicae Sedis aut dioecesis vacationem nullum 
eiusdem Sedis Apostolicae aut Ordinarii rescriptum perimitur, nisi aliud ex 
additis clausulis appareat, aut rescriptum contineat potestatem alicui factam 
concedendi gratiam peculiaribus personis in eodem expressis, et res adhuc 
integra sit. 

Canon 73: Resoluto iure concedentis, privilegia non extinguuntur, nisi 
data fuerint cum clausula: ad beneplacitum nostrum, vel alia aequipollenti. 

Canon 207, §1: Potestas delegata extinguitur, expleto mandato; elapso 
tempore aut exhausto numero casuum pro quo concessa fuit; cessante causa 
finali delegationis; revocatione delegantis delegato directe intimata aut 
renuntiatione delegati deleganti directe intimata et ab eodem acceptata; non 
autem resoluto iure delegantis, nisi in duobus casibus de quibus in canon 61. 

From the last phrase in canon 207, §1 and the first in canon 61, it is clear 
that, in principle, the faculties delegated by the late bishop continue; unlike 
the powers of a Vicar General, which are not delegated but ordinary (canon 
366, §1) and cease with the death of the bishop (canon 371), the faculties 
delegated to a priest as ecclesiastical superior of religious normally continue; 
the same applies, and is universally taken for granted, in respect to delegated 
faculties for hearing confessions granted to the clergy of the diocese. All 
these faculties continue for the period named in the rescript, usually till the 
31 December of the year in which they are issued, when they will need 
renewal by the Vicar Capitular if the diocese is still vacant. 

To this principle there are two exceptions mentioned in canon 61. The 
second is rare “‘potestatem . . . et res adhuc integra sit’, namely, when the 
rescript empowers the granting of a favour to certain named persons and 
the delegate has not yet begun to execute it, The first exception “‘nisis aliud 
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ex additis clausulis appareat”’ is less rare, and it will be necessary carefully to 
examine the rescript of appointment in order to discover whether there is 
any clause therein which constitutes an exception to the above principle. = 
may contain such clauses as {‘ad beneplacitum Ordinarii pro tempore”’ 

“‘usque ad revocationem’’, phrases which clearly leave the faculties pi 
notwithstanding the death of the delegating bishop. But one formula 
brought to our notice contains the restrictive clause ‘‘ad beneplacitum 
nostrum’’ which, in the teaching of canon 73 and of all the canonists we have 
consulted, based on c. 5 de rescript. 1, 3 in VIo, is an example of the first 
exception mentioned in canofi 61. The reason is that the will—the bene- 
placitum—of the bishop clearly expires with his death. Cf. Beste, Introductio, 

116; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epstome (1937), I, §176; Van Hove, De 
Rescriptis, §295 ; Cicognani, Canon Law (1934), p- 777: 

Therefore, the faculties of an ecclesiastical superior of religious, contrary 
to the general principle, cease on the death of the bishop if they are conceded 
with this clause. It is quite likely, in practice, that the priest superior will 
continue to use his faculties through not adverting to the clause; there will 


certainly be ‘“common error”’ in such cases, and jurisdiction is supplied by 
the Church from canon 209. 


BENEDICTION 


In giving Benediction with the monstrance some make a very large sign 
of the cross, lifting it above the head and using a wide sweep from left to 
right; others appear to omit the vertical movement altogether, merely 


moving it slightly from side to side. Is the correct method determined by 
any rubrics? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C.,n. 1562, ad Il: Cum sacerdos stat ante populum, Ostensorium ante 
pectus tenet, tum elevat illud decenti mora non supra caput, sed tantum 
usque ad oculos, et eodem modo illud demittit infra pectus, et deinde ad 
sinistrum humerum ducit, et reducit ad dexterum, et rursus ante pectus 
reducit, ibique aliquantulum sistit quasi peracta ad omnes mundi partes 
Cruce, eam etiam venerandam omnibus praebet: tunc gyrum perficiens, 
collocat Ostensorium super Altare. Resp. Si ei placet, potest observare 
supradictum modum .. . sin minus, servandus est modus dispositus in 
Caerem. Episcop. lib. ii, cap. 33, n. 27, ubi requiritur tantummodo, ut cum 
eodem SS. Sacramento Celebrans producat Crucis signum super populum. 

Ritus Servandus, \9: In impertienda benedictione, sacerdos manibus velo 
coopertis accipit manu dextera nodum, sinistra vero pedem ostensorii, et 
convertens se dextrorsum ad populum summa cum reverentia signum crucis 
facit cum ostensorio (quin sacram hostiam supra oculos elevet) et dextrorsum 
se convertit ad altare perficiendo gyrum. 

Everyone is agreed that, in principle, a blessing given to the people with 
the hand, the monstrance, or with any other object, follows the method of 
making the sign of the cross on one’s self. Cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1932, 
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p- 405. Itis, therefore, clearly incorrect, from the above directions, to lift 
the monstrance above the head or to extend the lateral movements*beyond 
the shoulders. 

(i) In the common law, however, an alternative method of completing 
the benediction is permitted from n. 1562, ad Il. The priest, before 
replacing the monstrance on the altar, may bring it again for a moment 
before his breast, a method recommended by Bauldry and others; or he may, 
after completing the sign of the cross, continue the lateral movement to the 
right, and replace the monstrance on the altar. 

The official commentator, in Vol. LV of Decreta Authentica, p. 115, argues 
that the first method is merely permissive; the, second, which is based on 
Caerem. Episcoporum, is preceptive, and is the method observed in Rome: 
“Communis usus Ecclesiarum Urbis est, ut postquam sacerdos reduxit 
Ostensorium ad lJatus dexterum, non debt rursus ante pectus reducere. .. .” 

(ii) In those dioceses which are required to use the English Rétus Servandus 
it appears to us quite certain that the second method is to be followed: 
“dextrorsum se convertit ad altare perficiendo gyrum’’. The best descrip- 
tion we have seen is that given by Augustine, Liturgical Law, p. 332, which 
seems correct in all particulars: “‘. . . then he turns to his right on the 
epistle side towards the people, raises the monstrance up to his eyes, brings 
it down lower than his breast, then raises it in a straight line as high as his: 
breast, afterwards brings it to his left shoulder, and completes the circle, 
turning himself to the altar to his right, on the gospel side.”’ 


COMMUNION TO THE SICK 


Can you describé briefly the chief points to be observed by the priest 
when taking Holy Communion to the sick? There seems to be considerable 
diversity of practice in this country. (T. M.) 


REPLY 


Rit. Rom. Tit, iv, cap. iv, n. 29: Quando, ex justa et rationabili causa, 
privatim sacra communio ad infirmos defertur, Sacerdos saltem stolam 
semper habeat propriis coopertam vestibus; in sacculo seu bursa pyxidem 
recondat, quam per funiculos collo appensam in sinu reponat; et nunquam 
solus procedat, sed uno saltem fideli, in defectu Clerici, associetur. Cum 
autem ad infirmi cubiculum pervenerit, Sacerdos superpelliceum quoque 
induat cum stola, si illud antea non induerit. 

We have taken this concise rubric from the Roman Ritual, since our own 
Ordo Administrandi needs bringing up to date with the latest typical edition. 
It is assumed, firstly, that Holy Communion is taken privately to the sick, 
since from the note to n. 10 of the Ordo Administrandi episcopal permission 
is necessary in this country for taking it publicly. Secondly, it is assumed 
that there is no special urgency warranting the non-observance of the 
ordinary rules. 


(i) In taking the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle the priest should 
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be vested in cassock, cotta and white stole, and two candles should be alight 
on the altar. A sacred particle is transferred from the ciborium to the small 
pyx with the accustomed genuflections and ablution of the fingers. 

If the sacred particle has already been transferred to the small pyx and 
left in the tabernacle, it is held by many that a cotta is not necessary when 
removing this pyx. The chief authority for this is O’Kane-Fallon, Rubrics 
of the Roman Ritual (1938) n. 773, but the author seems to assume that the 
Blessed Sacrament is being taken privately from the priest’s house and not 
from the church. In this country it is normally taken from the church, and 
we think a cotta should always be worn whether the pyx is already prepared 
or not, as directed in n. 12; there seems no adequate reason for dispensing 
with this mark of reverence, the lack of which is likely to cause surprise to 
the faithful who may be in the church; and we read in n. 8: “‘Quando 
privatim sacra communio infirmis ministratur, reverentiae ac decentiae tanto 
Sacramento debitae sedulo consulatur.”’ 

(ii) Going from the church to the house of the sick person, the priest 
will recite the Miserere and other psalms and canticles as directed in n. 13. 
He will wear the usual outdoor clerical attire, but a stole must be worn 
beneath the coat; some hold that there is a contrary custom in many places 
which dispenses with the stole, but, relying again on n. 8, we cannot under- 

‘stand why this simple mark of reverence should be neglected. 

Securing the attendance of one of the faithful to accompany the priest 
is not so easy, perhaps, but it is a service which many would be glad to give, 
and we think an effort should be made to observe the direction of this rubric. 


It is customary in England for the burse containing the Blessed Sacrament 


to be hung round the neck by a cord and to be placed securely within a 
pocket of the coat or vest, a method which appears to be in accordance with 
n. 29: “‘per funiculos collo appensam in sinu reponat’’. But in n. 13 the 
direction is: ‘‘Quod si longius aut difficilius iter obeundum sit, et fortasse 
etiam equitandum, necesse erit vas, in quo Sacramentum defertur, bursa 
decenter ornata, et ad collum appensa, apte includere, et ita ad pectus 
alligare, atque obstringere, ut neque decidere, neque pyxide excuti Sacra- 


> 


mentum queat.’’? The observance of this rubric would mean that, in addition 
to the neck cord, the burse must be fastened to the breast by two cords 
attached to its base, in much the same way as the amice is fastened at Mass. 
The first edition of O’Kane’s book contained a passage which sanctioned the 
use of a coat pocket instead of these cords, and the Congregation of Rites 
objected: ‘‘adamussim servetur quod praescribit Rubrica’’. Cf. op. cit., 
p- 417 and the prefixed decree. We agree with Fr. Dunne that this was a 
private answer given to the author, and that the custom of using a pocket 
instead of the fastening cords is tacitly sanctioned by the bishops in this 
country and may be continued. Cf. The Ritual Explained (1940), p. 56. 

(iii) Having entered the sick-room, the priest should vest in cassock, 
cotta and stole, and observe everything else directed by the rubrics. It may 
be noticed that the water used for purificating the fingers is no longer 
directed to be consumed by the sick person. Instead we read in n. 22: 
**Postea sacerdos abluit digitos in vase cum aqua parato, nihil dicens, et 
abstergit purificatorio; aqua vero ablutionis suo tempore mittitur in sac- 
rarium, vel, si hoc desit, in ignem.”’ 
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Forty Hours ‘‘Ap INsTAR’”’ 


When Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament takes place on three successive 
days without night-watching, should the rubrics prescribed by the Clementine 


Instruction be observed, namely, votive Masses, Processions and Litanies? 
(Parochus.) 


REPLY 


The indulgences attached to this devotion may be gained whenever, 
with the Ordinary’s permission, three successive days of Exposition (XL 
Hours ‘‘ad instar’) take the place of the devotion as determined in the 
Clementine Instruction (XL Hours “‘in forma propria’’.) 

The Congregation of Rites has not sanctioned the use of the liturgical 
privileges, particularly the votive Masses, for the form ‘‘ad instar’’, nor has 
it directed that there shall be processions and litanies on these occasions. 
But local indults have been obtained and, in many places, the Ordinary 
explicitly directs what has to be done. Cf. Preces e¢ Pia Opera (1928), n. . 
140 b; CLercy REvIEw, 1933, VI, p. 196, and 1941, XX, p. 548. 
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Christianity in the Market-Place. By Michael de la Bédoyére. Pp. 137. 


(Dakers. 65.) Wanted! 12 (million) Apostles. By the same author. 
Pp. 10. (Paternoster Publications. 34.) 


THE pamphlet summarises for the multitude some of the ideas which the 
Editor of The Carholic Herald explores in his important book, the thesis of 
which is that individuals must ‘‘de-monstrate”’ the truth of Christianity in 
their daily thoughts and actions, applying fearlessly to the affairs of this world 
the inspiration, teaching and values of Christianity. In order to develop 
the thesis more strikingly the author draws what he admits to be a caricature 
of the Church, a distorted picture of the outlook of its average members, 
because there are very many who see the Church in this light; it is by a 
caricature that we can sometimes perceive the hidden characteristics of our 
best friends. 

The clergy will naturally be more interested in their own caricatures, but 
in this book they are remarkably few and rarely unkind. Many of our 
characteristics can be traced, no doubt, to our seminary formation, which 
is, in one respect at least, exactly the opposite of what the author would like 
to see. He repeatedly insists on the necessity of following the teaching of 
God’s Church and the authority of God’s delegates in this process of “‘de- 
monstration”’, but quite probably he is not aware that the common law of 
the Church frowns on the practice of newspaper reading in seminaries, the 
natural result being that the minds of the clergy are not well-tuned to the 
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suggestion that the Sunday morning sermon could most effectively take the 
form of a homily, so to speak, on the Sunday morning paper. 

‘‘De-monstration’’ is an excellent key-word, and the fine idea of a good 
Christian being a ‘“Monstrance’’ showing Christ to the world is admirably 
and effectively used. The author, we feel quite sure, agrees that the function 
of a Monstrance presupposes the use of a Chalice and a Pyx or Ciborium. 
The Christian will ‘“de-monstrate’’ his Master to the degree in which he is 
conformed to Him in the Mass and Holy Communion. It is a question of 
where the stress is to be put. The author, if we understand him aright, 
believes that the full devotional life of the individual will automatically result 
from ‘‘de-monstrating’’ Christ in the market-place; he lays the chief emphasis 
on this aspect. We think it would be more true, and more in accordance 
with Catholic teaching and practice, both in the training of the clergy and of 
the laity, to stress exactly the opposite aspect: bringing Christ into the 
market-place will automatically result from ‘“The Devout Life’’. 

This excellent book, sincere and thought-provoking, is presented as a 
sequel to Christian Crisis, but one may be permitted to say that it is very 
different from its predecessor and far superior to it. It has less the character 
of a philosophy of history, recording schools of thought and strings of 
“isms’’, a type of literature always difficult to assimilate. Instead we have 
much more of the author’s own convictions, clearly and effectively expressed, 
and containing many memorable phrases. ‘‘Nothing is easier in time of war 
than to become a hero of the hour. Give yourself over to the Ministry of 
Information, add a religious halo to its arguments, and the trick is done.” 
**A fundamentally sound instinct in the contemporary man of the world 
makes him somewhat suspicious of the contents of the flood of books that 
tell . . . of the impotence of a Christianity that might become so quickly 
triumphant if the author’s pet prescriptions are adopted.” 

Mr. de la Bédoyére in one place modestly refers to himself as an irrespon- 
sible layman. He does himself less than justice. No editor can be irrespon- 
sible, and least of all the editor of a deservedly popular journal which provides, 
perhaps, the only serious religious literature studied by the greater part of 
its readers. We may hope for a third volume in which due consideration 
will be given to the necessity of more personal devotion, more charity, 
more reception of the sacraments by individuals, and above all more personal 
supernatural faith. This is what we have asked from the Church, and this 
is what we are given in the words of the formula of initiation used in the 
Western Church since about the fourth century: Quid petis ab Ecclesia Dei? 
Fidem. E. J. M. 


The Road to Victory. By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 
Pp. 131. (Burns Oates.) 
As Archbishop of the great city of New York, Military Vicar of the armed 
forces of the United States, and a recent visitor to our shores, Mgr. Spellman 
must claim the special attention of Catholics in this country for anything he 
writes. His accent is that of a patriot, yet he writes as a bishop of a Church 
which is international; he pleads for determination in fighting for victory 
in the field, but with the conviction that victory over the forces which are 
undermining the moral law is of still greater importance; he insists on 
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preserving the native liberty of all human persons, but-is careful to dis- 
tinguish it from licence. 

His Grace’s explanation of human liberty is probably the most important 
part of his message, for every thinking person is aware that its definition 
is by no means easy; the man who is prepared to live, suffer and even die 
for freedom is not necessarily the one who has the clearest idea of the nature 
of his objective. We are reminded more than once that, of the four free- 
doms enumerated in the first amendment to the American Constitution, 
freedom of speech does not include freedom to utter obscenity or to dis- 
seminate pornography; one might as well claim freedom to spread disease 
germs amongst the community. “‘Religion,”’ he writes, ““does not define 
true liberty as ‘freedom to do what one pleases’, as anarchists do, or ‘freedom 
to do as one is told’, as dictators do. Religion defines true liberty as ‘free- 
dom to do what one ought to do’ . . . ‘freedom to do what is right to do, 
right before God and right before man’.” 

Now, the primacy of the Catholic Church in teaching all men what they 
ought to do and what is right to do is naturally prominent in this book, 
both in the Archbishop’s own words and in his quotations from papal 
pronouncements. If the obvious and logical conclusion is nowhere 
expressly drawn that moral and religious freedom, rightly understood, 
means freedom to obey this divinely constituted direction and guidance, it is 
because the Archbishop is, quite rightly, dealing with the actualities existing 
in every modern state, where a whole variety of different and conflicting 
religious systems demand equal toleration at the hands of the civil authori- 
ties. The freedom which Catholics demand from the State for the practice 
of their religion, in unison with other religious bodies and Christian denom- 
inations, is civic and political liberty. This is, it appears, what the eminent 
author has in mind on the first page of the book, when he speaks of the 
“credo” of great-hearted, great-souled America, namely, “‘the truth that 
the individual has natural rights, that all men are created politically free and 
equal by Divine and natural law”’. 


E. J. M. 


Leadership for Women. By John G. Vance. 72 pp. (The Grail, Eastcote. 
IS.) 


Defences for the Mind. By Caryll Houselander. Pp. 64. (The Grail, 
Eastcote. 15.) 


THE two Grail publications are well up to the standard set by this Association, 
well written, attractively produced and illustrated. 

Mgr. Vance, speaking as a professional psychologist to women being 
trained as leaders, was fortunate in having the lectures taken down in 
shorthand: they retain all the spontaneity of the spoken word. Many things 
may be uttered in these intimate circumstances which the author might 
hesitate to commit to writing in composing a book: hints on behaviour, on 
the surest way of obtaining the confidence of one’s juniors, and of retaining 
their admiration. Any priest who has occasionally to address youth 
gatherings will find a number of most valuable aids and ideas in these 
pages, especially the many suggestions for avoiding the friction which 
atises nearly always between a number of persons associated together in a 
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sort of community life. ‘“‘If, in the high mood of the moment, or in a fit of 
exasperation, you say a harsh word hotly, you may be forgiven within a few 
hours. If you once say the same thing coldly, you may try to undo the 
harm across many years, and, in the end, just fail.”” This is a fair example of 
the advice, on all sorts of questions, offered throughout these pages, and the 
neat and humorous illustrations equally are all very much to the point. 

The second publication reprints, to some extent, articles published by 


The Grail Magazine in America. But neither from the title of the book, nor , 


from the headings of its sections, does one gain any idea of the subject 


matter. It is the problem, or rather the mystery, of suffering, which has | 


always existed in the world, but has been brought so insistently before our 


minds againinthis war. The writer’s purpose is to make people think it out, | 
in the light of the Christian revelation, or at all events to reject the /aissex | 


faire attitude, which is content to shelve the whole problem. 
E. J. M. 


Our Lady of Loreto, Patroness of Aviators. By Fr. Gilbert, O.F.M., Cap. | 


Pp. 24. (The Friary, Olton, Birmingham.) 
TuIs opportune little pamphlet, dedicated by the writer to his fellow chaplains 


in the Air Force, tells again the story of the Holy House and Sanctuary of f 


Loreto. It contains an English translation of the decree declaring Our 


Lady of Loreto the Patroness of Aviators, S.R.C. 24 March, 1920, a con- 
firmation necessary from the law of canon 1278. We are given, also, an J 


English version of the blessing of aeroplanes from the Roman Ritual, 
Appendix n. 26. 


Christian Morality for Christian Workers and The Prevention of Venereal Disease. 


By “‘Lucis Amator’’. Pp. 4. (Lee, Haven Road, Exeter. Each 2d.) 


THESE two pamphlets, of which the first deals more specifically with V.D. 
than the second, outline very simply but forcefully the need of preventing 


the spread of this evil by building up a positive outlook on the subject: it f 
will be effectively attacked not by the use of prophylactics, still less of con- 
traceptives, but by a right understanding and observance of the Sixth } 


Commandment, and by removing public incitements to vice. 
E. J. M. 


Science, Christianity, and Truth, By Canon A. E. Baker. Pp. 158. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 6s.) 


THE revolutionary changes in the scientific view of the material universe 
which have taken place during the past decade, especially by reason of 
recent progress in the sphere of atomic physics, have caused Canon Baker 
to issue a revised and enlarged edition of a book published by him in 1930: 
Christianity and Science in the Twentieth Century. ‘The picture of the physical 
universe as described by modern science, and as popularized in the writings 
of Sir James Jeans and Sir A. S. Eddington, is here presented by the author 
in a simplified and attractive form, and two further interesting chapters 
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summarise the findings of scientists and psychologists on the origin of 
man and his religion. With regard to evolution Canon Baker has some 
wise observations on the failure of the theory to account for beginnings, 
and on the unacceptability of any form of evolutionism which is not pur- 
posive: “‘If we consider the evolutionary process as a whole, observing 
ever more perfect adjustments to an ever-widening and richer environ- 
ment, the onus of pro of is on those who deny, not on those who assert, 
that the valuablea nd intelligible products of evolution demand a teleological 
interpretation of the whole process.”” The author’s eirenicon between 
Science and Christianity, however, seems to us to suffer detriment from 
a theory of knowledge which refuses to allow the scientific mind any access 
to the realities of existence: ‘“Because everything is individual,’ he writes, 
“and neither nature nor history repeats itself, the concrete actuality of 
existence always slips through the net of science... . Its tools are uni- 
versals. The further science goes, then, in the direction of one absolutely 
comprehensive generalization ...the more inadequate, because the 
more abstract, does its account of reality become.’’ Such a nominalistic 
theory must, it would appear, equally preclude any access to reality 
also for religious thought, and thus deprive religious ‘‘values”’ of the only 
objectivity that counts. Still less can we take common ground with Canon 
Baker in his attitude towards the Sacred Scriptures. Indeed he expressly 
dissociates himself from the Catholic position when he writes that, if an 
Christian communion is ‘‘committed to a belief in the infallibility of Holy 
Scripture . . . that is their misfortune, and opponents of Christianity must 
make what capital out of it they care to make’. 
G. D. S. 


The Bible and the Early History of Mankind. By Humphrey J. T. Johnson. 
Pp. vi + 169. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 45. 6d. net.) 


Fr. JOHNSON’s acknowledged competence in the field of anthropology must 
assure the careful attention of theologians for this interesting study of the 
origin of Man and his Fall, if only because its pages provide a useful survey 
of the evidence which has induced many scientists to regard the hypothesis 
of the evolution of the human body as an established fact. Fr. Johnson 
does not claim that this evidence is conclusive, but he considers it strong 
enough to warrant a determined effort to reconcile the theory with the 
early chapters of the book of Genesis. In particular, students will do well to 
heed the by no means unnecessary warning of the author that in inter- 
preting these chapters they are fully entitled, and indeed bound, to bear in 
mind the wide difference between our modern style of writing and the 
Oriental habit of presenting historical events under the form of picturesque 
and popular imagery; Fr. Johnson is also in agreement with the majority 
of modern Catholic exegetes when he sees the order of creation adopted 
by the sacred writer as logical rather than chronological. In regard to the 
evolutionary origin of man he finds himself confronted with the well-known 
difficulty of accounting for the formation of Eve from the body of Adam; 
his conclusion, after dismissing certain speculations as grotesque, is that 
“the decision of the Biblical Commission touching the formation of woman 
is not irrevocable, though it seems certain that for the present the Church 
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does not allow a departure from traditional exegesis of this passage’’. 
Fr. Johnson’s explanation of the Fall of Man would perhaps have gained 
in clarity, especially since it is designed for Catholic readers, from a greater 
insistence upon the distinction between the natural and the preternatural; 
nor can we fully agree that mediaeval theologians alone are responsible 
for the widely held doctrine which attributes to the first man a high degree 
of intellectual powers and endowments. St. Augustine had long before 
maintained that the greatest intellects of all time, ‘‘si hominis qui primus 
est factus, comparentur ingenio, plumbei judicantur” (Op. imperf. contra 
Jul., IV, 75); and it is in this sense, too, that we must probably understand 
Eccles. xvii, 1, 5, 6. In general it may be fairly remarked that, the author’s 
standpoint being primarily that of the apologist, the point of view of the 
theologian is not always fully appreciated by him. When the theologian 
shows himself cautious in his approach to a hypothesis conflicting with 
an interpretation of the Scriptural text to which some sixteen centuries 
of Catholic exegesis have accustomed him, he deserves a better name than 
that of obscurantist. His solicitude is primarily, for the integrity of the 
Word of God, and if this appears to be at stake he has no desire to be 
venturesome. It is true that the manuals of Scripture and dogmatic 
theology generally used in seminaries are not inclined to favour the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis; from the theological standpoint, however, this is not 
an argument against the manuals, but against the hypothesis. On the 
other hand, itis also true that the conservative attitude may be exaggerated, 
and to this tendency works such as that of Fr. Johnson may provide a 
useful corrective. 


G. D. &. 


Death of a Gentleman. The Letters of Robert. Fossett. By Christopher 
Hollis. Pp. 208. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 85. 6d.) 


THE views of Mr. Hollis on current affairs are always measured and reason- 
able, and he has the gift of expressing them in an arresting and challenging 
manner. The literary device (already used by him in Foreigners Aren’t Knaves 
and Foreigners Aren’t Fools) of incorporating these views in‘the letters of 
imaginary correspondents enjoys the undoubted advantage of lending to 
an apparently contemporary comment a maturity of judgement which 
only the perspective of a lapse of time can normally provide; and Mr. Hollis 
employs it again to good effect in the present work in order to survey what 
has come to be known as the truce between 1918 and 1938. For there 
can be little doubt in the minds of his readers that, though Mr. Fossett’s 
career is not the career of Mr. Hollis, that gentleman’s letters do express the 
opinions of his creator on a great variety of topics. Indeed so many and 
various are the subjects of which he treats, ranging from the ethics of birth- 
control and of body-line bowling to the Irish question, agricultural policy, 
and international affairs, that one is tempted to regret that the literary form 
of Mr. Hollis’s work forbids the inclusion of an index. But perhaps it is 
just as well that we are denied this easy aid to picking and choosing, for 
there is hardly a single letter in Mr. Fossett’s correspondence which fails to 
instruct the reader, or at least stimulate him to thought. 


G. D. S. 
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Science, Religion and the Future. By Charles E. Raven, D.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 75. 6d. net.) ~ 


Dr. RAVEN believes that one of the primary causes of our present calamities 
is the inability of mankind to make sense of the world—the confusion of 
mind produced by those who are responsible for man’s education. He 
considers that scientific and religious leaders must take a share of blame for 
our catastrophes because they have allowed science and religion to become 
independent and antagonistic, instead of co-operating to form a single 
harmonious comprehensive system of knowledge and values embracing 
all reality. Controversies have left mankind without the necessary guid- 
ance. Seeking a remedy, the author calls upon scientists and theologians 
to abandon or revise their present beliefs, which are a medley of fact and 
falsity. Both parties should cease to be dogmatic and should agree to let 
probability take the place of certainty. Thus laws become hypotheses and 
infallibilities disappear for science as they ought to have done for theology. 
In future the method of induction must he applied to all aspects of being. 

As a contribution towards co-operation between religion and science 
Dr. Raven desires that a thoroughgoing evolutionism should become a 
Christian dogma, as the basis of a comprehensive explanation of the universe 
such as would be capable of inspiring mankind to seek perfection as a 
community. 

If, however, scientific knowledge is as subjective and relative as Dr. 
Raven allows, no secure principle is available by which to ascertain whether 
even evolution itself is an objective fact or not. Nor can there be any valid 
escape from scepticism in the direction of Berkeleian idealism such as these 
lectures suggest. Berkeley’s ghost-mind was itself a fable. 

Dr. Raven alternates between the dogmatic and the sceptical attitudes, 
and while he admits that ‘‘the method’’ which is evolution remains obscure, 
he is inclined to attribute value to the Persons of the Trinity chiefly as 
functions of the mystery of evolution. But the problems of existence and 
of evil cannot be solved by altering the clock, and the perfection of humanity 
can scarcely be brought about by pantheistic theories implying that there 
can be a god who is incomplete. 


ARTHUR L. Reys. 


The Way of Perfection. By Saint Teresa of Jesus. Translated from the 
original Spanish by a Discalced Carmelite. (Sands. 7s. 6d.) 


The Way of Perfection is less directly autobiographical than St. Teresa’s 
Life or her Interior Castle. It is a summary of the instructions which she 
gave originally to the sisters of her first foundation of St. Joseph at Avila. 
She wrote it twice; first at Avila, and then some fourteen years later, about 
1579, when she had established many convents and felt that the work 
needed revising and amplifying. Her first draft is known as the Escorial 
edition from the place where the manuscript is preserved; the second is 
called the Valladolid edition. It is this second revised version which 
we are given in the present translation; and it thus differs somewhat from 
the well-known translation made by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, which 
is an interweaving of both versions and of other variant readings made by 
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the Saint. The anonymous Carmelite is to be congratulated on a very 
good piece of work. 

Though St. Teresa wrote for her own enclosed sisters, it has long been 
recognized that this book particularly has a much wider appeal. It is a 
classic for all who are seeking the higher ways of holiness. No one should 
be put off by the thought that St. Teresa is a great mystic and ranks among 
the gréatest mystical writers. She is at the same time, and as the flowering 
of her mysticism (for grace builds on nature), a woman of rare ‘sensibility 
and psychological insight and also a practical genius, sane, prudent and | 
inspiring; she is thus able to be everyone’s guide and counsellor, whether | 
they be in the cloister or in the world. In The Way of Perfection she treats 
of the universal themes of detachment from created things and of mental 
prayer (not exclusively contemplation) and vocal prayer; and ends with 
a long and beautiful disquisition on the Paternoster. 

It is this universality which makes the book so valuable for everyone; 
not least for the clergy, on whom falls the onerous task of leading souls 
upwards to union with God. ‘Manuals of the spiritual life- have their 
undeniable utility; but proficiency comes from constant contact with the 
great leading minds in this, as in any field of study. 

j. G 


Come Lord. A Prayer Book for Girls. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 35.) 


Tuis is a companion to Dom Hubert van Zeller’s Lord God prayer book 
for boys, and it is as’ attractive, sensible and helpful as its predecessor. 
Many of the headings are the same in both booklets; but the prayers are 
different. We have prayers for morning and evening, for visits to church, 
Mass, Holy Communion, Confession, the Rosary, and for various occa- 
sions. These last are very varied and concern both the big things and the 
little things of life, the spiritual and the temporal. The author does not 
wish his prayers to be slavishly followed. He wants to suggest lines of 
thought which a girl may make her own, and so pray in her own way, with 
simple directness, to her Father in Heaven. She would thus find in the 
book an easy help to meditation and affective prayer, done unconsciously 
and therefore without the alarm which those technical terms seem to 
inspire in many people. Moreover, she would gather through the prayers 
a good deal of spiritual advice and direction. She would learn above all 
that the grand purpose of life and its unifying theme is a supremely generous 
love of God. Taken all in all, this is a very excellent book for girls. 
pe 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EFFECTS OF THE FALL ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
(CLercy Review, Vol. XXIII, pp. 259-61) 


“C. S. R.” writes: 

In the article ‘Does God Cause Any Evil?’ in your June number the 
question of the effect of the Fall on the animal kingdom is raised. May a 
priest who has no special qualifications make a contribution to the dis- 
cussion? 

I venture to suggest that, whether the animal kingdom was intrinsically 
affected by the Fall or not, it was affected extrinsically. By reason of his 
integrity Adam had preternatural control over his own animal powers. 
But did he not also have preternatural control over the whole animal 
kingdom? And if so, did not the removal of that control have the effect 
of driving the animals back into the jungle? 

I might exemplify this argument by pointing to the partial control 
which man has continued to exercise here and there in spite of the Fall, to 
the training of animals for sporting, domestic, and other useful purposes, to 
the achievements of snake-charmers, lion-tamers and the like, to the extra- 
ordinary power over animals possessed by some of the Saints. In all these 
phenomena, or at least in some of them, may we not see vestiges of a lost 
lordship, for the lack of which nature is still for the most part red in tooth 
and claw? 


G. D. S. replies: 

As a pendant to C.S.R.’s interesting observations, with which I 
entirely agree, I would add only that a distinction might usefully be made 
between the extraordinary power exercised over animals by some of the 
Saints, which is presumably preternatural, and the other phenomena men- 
tioned by him. But, whether natural or preternatural, these examples do 
undoubtedly serve to illustrate what must have been the relation between 
man and the animals before the Fall. What I have been concerned to 
suggest, however, is (1) that the nature of animals in itself was not changed 
as a result of man’s Fall, and (2) that there is no clear evidence to show that 
they were originally endowed with any preternatural gifts, e.g. that animals 
now carnivorous were in their primitive state preternaturally herbivorous. 
There seems to be nothing incompatible with this view in admitting that 
the withdrawal of man’s control may have accentuated the naturally preda- 
tory instincts of the animal kingdom. At the same time I think it is worth 
remarking that when we speak of animals as being cruel to one another we 
are perhaps unconsciously, and by a natural self-projection, investing 
their actions with an ethical quality which they cannot possess. However 
that may be, those of our readers who are interested in this question will 
find a full treatment of it in L. Janssens, O.S.B.: Summa Theologica, pp. 
194 ff. His conclusions, for the most part tentative, and differing from 
my own, may be summarized as follows: 

(i) Adam’s preternatural lordship over animals implied (a) an external 
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“splendor majestatis”’ in Adam, naturally perceptible to animals; (4) “‘some- 
thing produced by God in animals themselves by reason of which they 
were obedient to their master.” 

(ii) Before the Fall animals would not have fed upon one another’s 
flesh, ‘‘cibis vescendo qui sine dolore obtinentur et consumuntur’’. The 
author notes, however, that this view is rejected by St. Thomas as un- 
reasonable, and that it can only with difficulty be reconciled with the findings 
of natural science. 


VOICE IN DISTRIBUTION OF HOLY COMMUNION 
(CLercy Review, Vol. XXIII, p. 376) 


Mgr. Provost Davey writes: 

In the August number of the THe CLERGy REVIEW, in answer to the 
question ‘“‘In what tone of voice should a priest distributing Holy Com- 
munion say the words Corpus Domini, etc., the reply is that the tone of 
voice should be the same as that in which he has said Miscreatur, etc. 

I think that many of us will find it difficult to accept this answer as quite 
accurately correct, although it seems to agree with the letter of the rubric. 
For, in a general way, one speaks to a single person who is facing one “‘clara 
voce’’ indeed, and to a number of people at a distance also “‘clara voce”’. 
But the phrase “‘clara voce’’ differs in meaning as the two cases are in them- 
selves different. We speak in order to be heard and understood—in a 
louder voice to a number of people who are at a distance, and a lower voice 


to an individual who is immediately in front of us. Surely Holy Mother 
Church takes it for granted that the words Corpus Domini, etc., will be 
said audibly to the person to whom they are addressed, but not necessarily 
to those to whom they are not addressed. May one not hold this view? 


Canon Mahoney observes: 

There is a great deal to be said for Provost Davey’s plea, and many 
priests are accustomed to say the words Corpus Domini, etc., in a subdued 
voice; that is to say, in the voice we are expressly directed to use on certain 
occasions, e.g. in saying Orate Fratres. If this plea could be supported by 
some authority, I would be glad, personally, to accept it. But the writers 
I have consulted agree that the “‘clear voice’? is constant throughout 


the rite, and it is always my endeavour to give solutions supported by 
authorities. 
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NOW READY 
ee he Mass + From Shadows to the Truth 


By the Reverend ARTHUR J. CLARKE, C.SS.R. 


Primarily for the use of teachers and priests who instruct children 
on the Mass, but all who wish to deepen their knowledge and 
understanding of the Mass will find it of quite unusual interest 
and helpfulness. The author has followed a very comprehensive 
and orderly plan, contriving to include a great many historical 
and interesting facts bearing on the Mass. In simple language he 
traces out the theological, historical, liturgical and devotional 
aspects of the Mass, with frequent quotations from the prayers 
of the missal and the psalms. 8s. 6d. net 


And Following Reprints 


Charles de Foucauld 


Hermit and African Explorer 
By RENf BAZIN Translated by PETER KEELAN 


‘This famous book, telling the remarkable story of de Foucauld’s 
life, is now again available. Hermit, African explorer, missionary 
priest, he stands out as a romantic figure against the desert back- 
ground of North Africa, where he died as he had lived, heroically. 
Approx. 75. 6d. 


e 
Pére Lamy 
By Comte PAUL BIVER Witha Preface by JACQUES MARITAIN 


Thr unforgettable picture of a simple priest, living in a squalid 
parish on the outskirts of Paris, who, amid a life of utter poverty 
and humility, held, converse with the saints. Approx. 6s. 


St. Fohn of the Cross 


Translated and edited by Professor ALLISON PEERS 


This re-issue of the complete works of St. John of the Cross under 
the scholarly egis of Professor Allison Peers marks very fittingly the 
fourth centenary of the saint’s birth which falls this year. An essen- 
tial and invaluable approach to the subject for all students of 
mysticism. 3 vols., £1 1s. each (sold separately) 
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